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Basic Trend 


Foreign Policy and Its Background 


BSERVERS in the Western World may well consider that the diplomatic 
O activities of the Hatoyama Cabinet since its establishment involves 
certain incomprehensible elements. There may be not a few who feel 
that there is some danger in its tendency towards a rapprochement with Soviet 
Russia and Red China. The foreign policy adopted by Prime Minister Yoshida 
since April 1952, when Japan’s independence was restored, until his retirement 
at the end of last year, was based on whole-hearted cooperation with the 
United States. Simultaneously, he maintained a strong anti-Communist at- 
titude. His successor, Prime Minister Hatoyama, at once stressed the need foi 
readjusting the relations between Japan and Soviet Russia (he even occasionally 
expressed a desire to restore diplomatic relations with Red China), and he also 
emphasized the necessity for the development of trade between Japan and 
Red China. These represented more than wishful thinking on his part; he is 
actually putting them into effect. Thus it is not unreasonable that the Western 
countries should entertain some apprehension regarding the policy adopted 
by the Hatoyama Cabinet. 

The Hatoyama Cabinet's foreign policy not only casts a shadow over 
the Western countries, but also over Japan herself. This feeling of uneasiness 
is especially to be found among those who hold strong anti-Communist 
views, and support the former Prime Minister Yoshida’s policy; again, there 
is some feeling that in the February election, the Hatoyama Cabinet promised 
the voters too much in respect of settling various foreign policy questions. 
The Hatoyama Cabinet represents, as we know, a conservative Government, 
founded upon the Democratic Party. Because of this, the Japanese people have 
never thought that the Hatoyama Cabinet would take any drastic step towards 
altering the policy of cooperation between the Western Powers and Japan. 
The Japanese people realize that this is the true policy but that the Hatoyama 
Cabinet wish at the same time to restore relations with the Communist countries. 
It is natural enough that the pro-Communist minority offer their 
wholehearted support for the restoration of diplomatic relations with 
the Communist countries. Even these people are in an anomalous 
position in that what they want done is being planned by a conservative party. 
On the other hand, the anti-Communist majority feel apprehension lest the 
improving of relations with the Communist nations under the present unsettled 
domestic circumstances may well consolidate the Communist position and lead 
to an increase in their activities directed from abroad; they also fear that such 
a foreign policy may result in some discord in Japan’s diplomatic relations 
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with the West, especially the United States. 

Why, then, did the Hatoyama Cabinet gain so many votes as a result 
of their policy of restoring diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, and of 
their slogan advocating the development of trade with Red China, in spite of 
the feeling of uneasiness entertained by the people of Japan? This may be 
explained as follows: 

In the first place, the Yoshida Cabinet had been in power since the 
Occupation, and the people felt that its policy lacked independence, hence 
there was a natural reaction against it. Secondly, there was the establishment 
of the U.S. Mutual Security Agreement drawn up as a result of the Su: 
Francisco Peace Treaty; the U.S.—Japan Administrative Agreement stipulating 
detailed plans for the Mutual Security Agreement, naturally involved obligations 
which were long afterwards found to be embarrassing by most Japanese because 
of their far-reaching nature, and long after the promulgation of the Peace Treaty, 
the Japanese had the impression that the Occupation was still continuing. 

Even among those who understood the importance of the Collective 
Security System, there was anxiety lest this security policy meant that the 
country was to play the part of an advanced base for the United States in 
the Far East, since Japan was geographically close to both the Soviet Union 
and to Red China (possibly a similar anxiety exists in West Germany today). 
Ten years have passed since the end of World War II, but a state of war 
continues to exist in the legal sense, and moreover relations with Red China 
have not yet been peacefully restored. The Friendship Treaty established 
in 1950 by Soviet Russia and Red China in particular seemed to the Japanese 
to be a threat. The Treaty in question includes in its preamble, “Full of 
determination jointly to prevent, by the consolidation of friendship and co 
operation between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the People’s 
Republic of China, the rebirth of Japanese imperialism and repetition of 
aggression on the part of Japan or any other State which would unite in any 
form with Japan in acts of aggression,” and stipulated mutual defence by 
Soviet Russia and Red China. A Russo-Red China joint statement made in 
Peking in 1954 was regarded as an alleviation of their attitude towards Japan 
since 1950. The Friendship Treaty, however, still exists, and is effective for 
thirty years. It is reasonable enough that the Japanese should desire to im- 
prove even a little the irregular relations which exist between Japan and the 
Russia and China group. Herein lies the reason for the general popularity 
of the Hatoyama party's slogan at the time of the election. 

Among the reasons why the Hatoyama Cabinet is enjoying support is 


the fact that the development of trade with Red China is a matter of great 
interest to commercial circles. The Japanese are well aware, however, that 
as far as the restoration of diplomatic relations with Red China is concerned, 
this is more difficult than to establish such ties with the Soviet Union. In 
April 1952, the Yoshida Cabinet entered into a Peace Treaty with Nationalist 
China in Formosa. This was advised by Mr. John Foster Dulles and was 
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confirmed in advance by a letter to the United States from Prime Minister 
Yoshida. It is well known that at that time the British Government was 
severely critical of the action taken by the United States. In _ the 
official documents exchanged at the time of the establishment of the 
Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty, it was agreed that “the terms of the present Treaty 
shall, in respect of the Republic of China, be applicable to all the territories 
which are now, or which may hereafter be, under the control of its Govern- 
ment.” ‘The very fact of the existence of this promise has made the readjust- 
ment of diplomatic relations between Japan and the Peking Government very 
difficult. This is a problem closely connected with the world-wide question of 
how the “two Chinas” are to be reconciled, and it is difficult for the Japanese 
Government alone to work out a solution. The pressing problem at the moment 
is that Japan must not go beyond her present policy of improving relations 
with Red China by developing trade with her. In connection with this, the 
Western Powers often offer the criticism that Japan is expecting too much 
from this policy. Of course, the Japanese realize that there are limits to 
business transactions with Communist countries whose trades are under national 
control. They are nevertheless anxious to bring about the actual establishment 
of such trade. This shows that such is the keen competition in trade that 
even a small increase cannot be ignored in view of the internal economic 
conditions.* 

There is another reason why the Japanese support the policy of improved 
relations with the Communist countries. Improved relations would 
increase Japan’s security in the cold war, and would at the same time ease the 
international tension somewhat in the Far East. The politicians of the 
Western Powers who are whole-hearted supporters of collective security may 
regard this as playing with fire, or it may be criticized as a neutral attitude 
tantamount to “defeatism”. However, Japan has already suffered the misery 
of defeat in World War II, and it is trying to avoid being placed in 
the front line of collective security and finding themselves in conflict with 
the Communist countries. Intellectuals are clearly conscious of this feeling 
and it also exists vaguely in the minds of the people. Because of these elements, 
the accomplishment of the Hatoyama Cabinet's foreign policy towards the 
Communist countries is generally approved except by the stubborn anti- 
Communists. 

It was against this domestic background that negotiations between 
Japan and the Soviet Union began in London on Ist June 1955. The actual 
document stating that the Soviet Union was prepared to negotiate for the read- 
justment of diplomatic relations was informally handed to Prime Minister Hato 
yama five months before the formal negotiations were held. Talks commenced 
with the former Ambassador to the Court of St. James Mr. Matsumoto Shun- 
ichi, as the chief Japanese delegate (he belongs to the Democratic Party and 


1. In regard to the attitude taken by various sections in Ja pan towards Red China, see “Views 
China” Javan Quarterly, Vol. II. No. 1. page 23. 
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was elected a member of the Lower House on his resignation from his post 
as ambassador), and with Soviet Ambassador Mr. Jacob Malik as the Russian 
representative. It is understood that the Hatoyama Cabinet's desire is not 
only to terminate war conditions with the Soviet Union, but also to bring 
about a peace treaty with that country. Premier Hatoyama’s fundamental idea 
about these negotiations coincides with that of ex-Premier Yoshida in that he 
disapproves of communism and adopts the attitude that “entering into diplo. 
matic relations with a Communist state and accepting communism are two 
completely different matters.” ‘This is quoted from a speech Hatoyama made 
in the Diet on 25th May, 1955, when he also stressed the point that “both 
countries would benefit by resuming normal relations, avoiding any attempt 
to force their ideologies on each other, respecting each other’s sovereignty, and 
so opening the way to economic interchange.” As far as the Japanese side is 
concerned, the agenda for these Japanese-Soviet negotiations include the release 
of Japanese detained in the Soviet Union, talks regarding fishing in northern 
waters (with the object of ameliorating the loss being suffered by Japan as a 
result of Russian insistence that her territorial waters extend twelve nautical 
miles), trade questions, admission into the United Nations, and questions regard- 
ing territory. Again, it may be conjectured that in order to curb Soviet sub- 
versive activities, an agreement will be made by both parties not to intervene in 
the other’s internal affairs. The most important item for the Japanese concerns 
the return of the Kurile Islands, and Southern Sakhalin. In regard to these 
two areas, it is recognized that a solution will not be easy in view of the ex- 
istence of the Yalta secret pact, and of Japan’s agreement in the San Francisco 
Treaty to abandon her territorial rights there. There is a strong hope, however, 
that the Habomai Islands and Shikotan which are connected with Hokkaido 
rather than with the Kurile group, will be restored to Japan. It is not to be 
expected that these negotiations can be settled in a brief period of time, and in 
order to prevent any divergence of views within the country during the 
negotiations, it will be necessary for the Government to adopt a bipartisan 
policy. 

In connection with the opening of the Japan-Soviet negotiations, the 
Hatoyama Cabinet is doing its utmost not to give rise to any doubts on the part 
of the Western Powers, especially the United States. Contrary to the case ol 
Red China, I do not think there is any opposition to the adjustment of diplo- 
matic relations with Soviet Russia on the part of these Western countries which 
have relations with that country. It can well be imagined, however, that Ame- 
rica, which has a security pact with Japan, entertains some anxiety lest pressure 
be brought on Japan in the form of a peace offensive. Japan originally entered 
into negotiations with Soviet Russia, influenced by the unofficial Russian state- 
ment to the effect that the San Francisco Treaty was no obstacle to the adjust- 
ment of relations with Japan. 

The Hatoyama Cabinet has no intention of taking any action 


contrary to the San Francisco Peace Treaty or the Japan-U.S. Security Pact. 
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Accordingly, it seems that every effort is being made to dispel American doubts. 
Last April, Foreign Minister Shigemitsu was to be sent to Washington with the 
object of holding talks regarding the pending allotment of funds for defence. 
He was supposed to give an overall explanation of Japan’s foreign policy to 
the American leaders. The notice given, however, was too sudden and was 
moreover reported in Japan prematurely, with the result that the visit met 
with a refusal from the American Government. Later, on 25th April, Foreign 
Minister Shigemitsu stated emphatically in a Diet speech, that cooperation with 
America was the keynote of Japan’s foreign policy, and it was upon this foun- 
dation that our peace policy was based. He added that cooperation between 
the two countries was extremely close. We should, presumably, accept this 
at its face value. As Foreign Minister Shigemitsu has pointed out, we are 
now in the third year since sovereign rights were restored to Japan, but 
remnants of the occupation period still persist, and this is something which 
requires adjustment in a rational manner. In connection with the develop- 
ment of such readjustment, there is a greatly exaggerated idea in both countries 
regarding the opposition which exists between them, and it is extremely unwise 
to be obsessed with the idea that such opposition is fundamental. 

Thus the people of Japan, while stipulating that under no circum- 
stances Must cooperation with the Western countries weaken, feel both high 
expectations and anxiety with regard to the policy of improving relations with 
Soviet Russia and Red China. That the Liberal Party does not show the same 
opinions as the Democratic Party regarding negotiations between Japan and 
the Soviet is a reflection of the thinking of a section of the Japanese people. 
Among those who approve of the Democratic Party’s foreign policy, there are 
a number who entertain some doubt as to whether it is being skilfully carried 
out or whether the negotiations can be brought to a successful conclusion. This 
feeling of anxiety arises mainly from the fact that, while she is opposed by 
a tough Communist country, Japan herself occupies a weak position inter- 
nationally. It also arises from the fact that the capacity of the Hatoyama 
Cabinet in dealing with internationa] affairs is still an unknown quantity. 


Political Tides 


HE political situation in Japan today, from both its international and 
7 internal aspect, may be suinmed up as being in a state of uncertainty 
and is as usual on the horns of a dilemma. 

Early in June, the Soviet and Japanese Governments opened diplomatic 
negotiations to regularize relations between the two countries. This is the 
first time that Japan and Russia have held talks since the end of the War, 
so that it is a most serious political question for Japan and at the same time 
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one of international importance. 

The apparent lessening of the degree of conflict between the U.S. and 
Soviet camps—superficial though it may be—and the resulting easing of the 
international situation in general naturally have their effect on the domestic 
political situation in Japan. And it is not surprising that, when there is talk 
of the possible co-existence between the U.S. and Soviet camps, immediate 
interest is aroused in Japan which begins to think of a rapprochement between 
the Soviet Union and Communist China. 

Sensing this under-current of feeling, the Hatoyama Democratic Party 
ran in the February General Elections under the slogan of “Let us open 
diplomatic relations with Communist China and the U.S.S.R.”— a slogan which 
until then had been the property of the so-called reform group of the Left 
and Right Wing Socialist Parties. The people were impressed by the fact that 
in this slogan the Democratic Party differed from the other Conservative Party, 
the Ogata Liberals, and that this problem was one which the previous Yoshida 
Cabinet had failed to tackle. 

The Hatoyama Cabinet, responding to Russian approaches, has started 
Japanese-Soviet negotiations in order to fulfil its public pledge—and also on 
the basis of Hatoyama’s simple view that “there can be nothing wrong in doing 
a good deed”. 

However, both the Liberal Party and the two wings of the Socialist Party 
are extremely critical of the way in which the Hatoyama Cabinet is carrying 
out this policy. As a result, in this most important question of Japan-Soviet 
negotiations, there seems to be not the slightest hope that there will be any 
supta-party co-operation, whatever the expectations of the people. 

The Liberal Party is not fundamentally opposed to the opening of 
negotiations with the Soviet Government, but Premier Hatoyama’s view on the 
subject is considered to be too simple and casual; moreover, the Liberal Party 
feels that before Japan enters into such negotiations, America should be fully 
consulted and it also seriously criticizes Hatoyama on the grounds that, if full 
preparations are not made for these negotiations, Japan may find herself being led 
by the nose by the Soviet Union and thus presenting International Communism 
with an opportunity of infiltrating the country unnoticed. 

The two Socialist Party wings take a very active interest in the negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union and their hope is to profit by what the Hato 
yama Cabinet is doing. However, they attack the Hatoyama Cabinet for 
foltowing a policy of deceit in the negotiations in that such diplomacy cannot 
but be twofaced since it is directed towards both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. at 
the same time. 


To some extent, this attack on the Hatoyama Cabinet by the Socialists 
may be said to be justified. The Hatoyama Cabinet gives the impression that, 
in deference to public opinion, they are liquidating whole-hearted pro-Amer- 
icanism; but this is no more than a mere pretense. This was clearly shown in 
the U.S.-Japan negotiations concerning Japan’s share ef U.S.—Japan Mutual 
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Defence expenditure, which incidentally was the most troublesome item in 
the drawing-up of Japan's ¥1 trillion 1955 Budget. 

Japanese-American negotiations concerning division of expenditures on 
defense were concluded on 19th April, but in these talks the American Gov- 
ernment took a very firm line and pointed out in concrete fashion, item by 
item, how the Japanese Government’s efforts in this matter did not suffice, 
and asked for a definite promise in the matter of their defence efforts. The 
Hatoyama Cabinet had promised to the electorate a reduction in their commit- 
ment for national defence and to allot the money for housing and social 
guarantees, but as a result of the negotiations with America, there was no 
question of their being able to fulfil this promise, and they had to give in to 
what America had insisted upon. 

The allotment for national defence was reduced by ¥175,000,000,000 
as compared with last year, but this amount alone went to the Defense Depart- 
ment, whose total expenses connected with national defence came to a total 
of ¥132,700,000,000 or the same amount as was budgeted for the year before. 
If, however, we include the money carried forward and non-budget outlays, 
the cost of so-called Japanese rearmament compared with the previous year, 
was actually increased by ¥20,060,000,000. Moreover, the Hatoyama Cabinet 
has, as is shown by the jeint Japan-American Declaration, entered into 
a commitment for next year, 1956. This joint Declaration of 19th April reads 
as follows: 

“It has been made clear that it is the intention and policy of the Japa- 
nese Government to devote a larger portion of its own resources to defence 
purposes for the fiscal year 1956 and the ensuing years. However, in view of 
financial difficulties facing the Japanese Government........ , the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has agreed to a reduction in Japan’s contribution which will not 
extend beyond the current fiscal year, as a special measure of co-operation for 
this year.” 

The question of diplomatic relations with Red China, compared with 
the problem of adjusting relations with Soviet Russia, presents more difficulties. 
This is because Japan has opened diplomatic relations with the Taiwan Nation- 
alist Government. Therefore, if Japan is to grapple squarely with this prob- 
lem, the question of Taiwan cannot be side-tracked. It may be argued, 
however, that the encouragement of trade or the furtherance of cultural ex- 
changes is in no way a political problem. However, economic and cultural 
exchanges may be regarded as the first step towards Japan’s international reha- 
bilitation. 

The Hatoyama Cabinet has pledged itself to promote trade with 
Red China and regularize diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia. Accord- 
ingly, a Red Chinese trade delegation paid a visit to Tokyo, where they con- 
ducted negotiations for the establishment of a Japanese-Chinese trade agreement 
-on the Japanese side were the civil organizations: the Japan International 
Trade Association (President Murata Sh6z6) and the Japan-China Trade En- 
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couragement Diet Group (Secretary, Dietman Ikeda Shonosuke). The Hato- 
yama Cabinet kept on stressing the fact that these negotiations were unofficial 
and only economic in nature, and did their best to keep them from being 
involved in any political problems. In this connection, the Red China delegates 
expressed themselves in some indignation to the effect that the Hatoyama 
Cabinet had “not come up to their expectations.” Finally on 4th May, the 
Third Sino-Japanese Trade Agreement was signed involving imports and ex- 
ports to the amount of three million pounds sterling, and it was emphasized 
in a joint declaration that the Trade Agreement had the backing and co- 
operation of the Governments of both countries and had been carried out 
smoothly. When the Opposition raised the question of the Agreement in the 
Diet, Mr. Hatoyama stated that he had not seen the full text of the Agreement. 
This statement may be explained as meaning that he had not promised to give 
the agreement his whole-hearted approval. In any case, we may say that the 
signing of this agreement was an initial step towards the establishment of 
regular diplomatic relations between Japan and China. 

Thus the diplomatic questions involved in negotiations with Soviet 
Russia and trade with Red China have, for the first time, entered the arena 
as major political problems for Japan, and they provide a distinctive political 
colouring to events in the first six months of this year. While tackling these 
problems, the Hatoyama Cabinet is unable to alter the basic pattern of Japan’s 
dependence on the U.S.A., and herein is exposed its weakness and unreliability. 

In the midst of all this, there has now cropped up the question of the 
Atomic Power Agreement with America, concerning the gift of enriched 
uranium. This has not only become a source of argument among Japanese 
physicists, but has also, as an actual political problem, added further fuel to 
the burning problem of Japan’s dependence upon America. 

In the negotiations aiming at amalgamation of the Right and Left 
Socialists, which have been going on since the beginning of the year, this ques- 
tion of dependence on the U.S.A. has assumed major importance since May 
when discussion has centered around a common platform of policy. The 
two Socialist Parties are trying to define the duties of a Japanese political party 
dedicated to Socialist ideals, and they cannot do this without defining the 
position of Japan and taking up the question of Japan's dependence on the 
U.S.A. One can regard their discussion of this problem as a necessary pre- 
liminary to the formation of a united Socialist party, but it would probably 
be true to say that such serious discussion at this time of the relationship be- 
tween Japan and the U.S.A. is not a fortuitous occurrence, but rather a reflec- 


tion of the recent “distension” in international politics. 

The Right Wing Socialists claim that Japan is a thoroughly indepen- 
dent country, but the Left Wing claim that Japan is subordinate to America. 
The Right Wing who have accepted the San Francisco Treaty would have no 
standing if they did not regard Japan as an independent nation. The Left 
Wingers claim that Japan is dominated solely by American monopoly capital, 
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so that her independence is strictly limited, and the country is in fact under 
American subjugation. 

Not a little of ideology finds its way into these arguments, and 
indeed, the question of the extent to which Japan is independent or otherwise, 
is one to which there is no single answer and the discussion of which might 
have no end. Thus, leaving aside the arguments for the time being, the Right 
and the Left Wing Socialists have agreed to examine the relations between 
Japan and the U.S. from a political, military and financial point of view. 
Both Socialist parties believe that diplomatic, economic and defence policies 
cannot be formulated until Japanese-American relations have been further 
defined. The policy negotiations held by the two parties, which make American- 
Japanese relations a fundamental issue, are thus, not only a reflection of the 
international situation, but also indicate the feeling 
extent, just what the situation in that country is. 

The Soviet peace offensive may be regarded as 


in Japan and to some 


a misnomer, but it has 
a very considerable effect as far as the political atmosphere within Japan is 
concerned. More than anything else, the attitude of left-wing labour unions 
has assumed a more conciliatory tone. For example, the activities of unions 
which form the core of the General Council of Labour Unions have quietened 
down very considerably recently. It may be due to the depression following 
Japan's deflationary policy or because of the difficulties attending wage disputes, 
but the World Federation of Labour (Communist-led) at a grand meeting 
adopted, in the interests of democracy and the livelihood of the people, a line 
of making the least possible demands and determined on the policy of making 
this a broad and uniform movement, a policy to which the General Council 
of Labour Unions conformed. Accordingly, the labour unions have become 
increasingly active in the cultural field, this being part of the drive generally 
known as the “national front.” These efforts are now being directed to the 
people in general including all workers. 

Again the trend of the Communist Party is drawing attention. They 
too have stressed united front tactics and in the last General Election, they 
withdrew a large number of their candidates in favour of the Left Wing Social- 
ists. Although the activity of the Communists may be on a small scale, in 
the rank and file of the labour unions, it is not easy to judge the extent of 
their activity, since adopting the so-called united front tactics. 

Party membership, according to investigations carried out by Govern- 
ment authorities, numbers about 90,000, and the Communists themselves do not 
claim more than this, but we cannot gauge the strength of the Communist 
Party in Japan from these figures alone. ‘Towards the end of last year, the 
North Korean Foreign Minister, Mr. Nam Il, made a statement to the effect that 
Korean Communists in Japan, as citizens of the Korean People’s Republic, 
would not interfere in Japan’s internal administration. As a result of Nam II's 
declaration the political activities of Northern Koreans resident in Japan have 
quietened down considerably, and since March there has been talk of their 
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severing their connections with the Japan Communist Party. 

When a Chinese Red Cross group visited Japan this year, its 
leader Mrs. Li Te-chuan addressed the Chinese merchants resident in Japan 
and told them firmly that they must uphold law and order in Japan. It is 
important that we should pay attention to these tactics which have come to 
the fore since the beginning of this year. 

On the other side, however, conflict centred around American bases in 
Japan continues unabated and some two hundred cases remain unsettled. The 
results from the negotiations for extended runways for jet aircraft, in con- 
nection with division of responsibility regarding national defence, and this 
may well lead to more excuses for anti-American activity. 

In April’s local elections in Tokyo, out of a total of 938 ward assembly- 
men, 41 Communists were elected (the largest number previously elected had 
been 16). Such inroads have not taken place in other parts of the country 
so perhaps they are exceptional, but they certainly have attracted people’s atten- 
tion. As to the elections for urban and rural prefectures, the conservative 
strength of the Liberal and Democratic Parties accounts for 1,870, or more than 
half of the total of 2,613 elected. As far as the progressive group is concerned, 
the Left Wing Socialists went up from 150 to 232, while the Right Wing showed 
an increase from 167 to 185, so that both Socialist Parties increased their strength. 
Of the two, the Left Wing made a better showing than the Right Wing, as 
indeed it did in the February general election. 

Premier Hatoyama has stated in answer to questions in the Diet that 
there is no political stability because the Democratic Party has only 184 
seats. The strength of the Diet (on 20th May) is 184 Democrats, 115 Liberals, 
89 Left Wing Socialists, 67 Right Wing Socialists, 11 others, with one vacancy, 
making a total of 467. 

It is difficult for a small non-Coalition Government to control the Diet, 
and of course it is impossible to entrust the implementation of national policy 
elsewhere. The previous Yoshida Cabinet, incidentally, had more than half 
the seats in the Diet, which was somewhat unusual in Japan. The Conservative 
camp is divided into two, as are the Socialists. At present there are four 
parties lined up, so that no single party can command an absolute majority 
in the Diet. If political instability arising from this is to be dispelled, there 
is nothing for it but to arrange a merger of conservative power or to establish 
a Coalition Cabinet, or to draw up a policy agreement. If there 
is any expansion of Socialist strength, it stands to reason that Conservative 
strength must be brought together in order to cope with it. The Hatoyama 
Cabinet is now brought face to face with this problem. Despite the urgency 
of the problem, there is within the Conservative camp a struggle for leadership 
which makes its solution the more difficult. 

As to the unity of the Right and Left Wing Socialists, there is within 
it also a struggle for leadership, and thus complications are piling up. 

In every direction, then, Japanese politics are in travail. 
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THE NEW BUDGET ESTIMATES 


T is likely that, at the outset, the Government’s basic intention in the draft- 
] ing of this year’s Budget was to coordinate its financial policy with the pre- 
viously announced Six-Year Plan for economic self-support. Nevertheless, 
despite the fact that this year is the first year of such long-range economic 
planning, it is evident that, for political and economic reasons which will be 
explained, the Government has hardly been able at all to realize its initial 
intentions. Thus, any hopes, that the new Government in drawing up its 
Budget, has taken any important step in the direction of economic self-support 
which is the long-term objective of the Japanese economy, are in the nature 
of wishful thinking. 

Although, for the failure of the Jap.nese economy to stand on its own 
feet even now, ten years after the end of the war, there are such obvious and 
basic explanations as the pressure of population and poverty of natural re- 
sources, a further contributory factor, which cannot be overlooked, has been 
the lack of consistent and rational financial and economic planning. The way 
in which this year’s Budget has been drafted merely serves to emphasize this 
point. 

Today, basic financial and economic policy represents an arena of sharp 
disagreement within the conservative camp; the Government Party (Democrats) 
favouring a conservative and the opposition Liberals a positive approach. The 
Government hopes that, after six years, the economy will be in equilibrium 
at a higher level of economic activity and a state of economic self-support will 
be accompanied by full employment in the labour field. In this plan the first 
three years are to be regarded as years of preparation and the current financial 
and economic policy is, therefore, to aim at the strengthening and broadening 
of the foundations of the economy and, with this end in view, not to interfere 
with the process of retrenchment initiated by the previous Government. 

The basic financial and economic policies of the Government as seen 
in the current Budget, may be summarized as follows: 

(1) On the assumption that there will be no great change, relative 
to 1954, in the condition of the domestic economy, to pursue healthy 
financial and monetary policies. The scale of the budget to be limited to 
that of the previous year within one trillion yen (somewhat less than 3 billion 
dollars). 

(2) The emphasis to be laid mainly on normalization of the economy 
and in particular on the achievement of equilibrium in international payments. 
In 1954 the Balance of Payments showed receipts of $2,309 m. and payments 
of $2,209 m.—a fairly satisfactory situation which has extended into the first 
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quarter of 1955, when there has been a surplus of receipts to the extent of 
$82m. However, the major powers are seriously striving towards greater 
freedom in international trade and payments and it appears certain that com- 
petition in international trade will become increasingly severe. Moreover, 
with perhaps the sole exception of a part of the textile industry, Japanese 
industry is in no condition to meet international competition. Thus, although 
the payments position appears favourable for the moment, it can by no means 
be regarded as stable, and it is for this reason that the maintenance of equili- 
brium in international payments is the central theme of the Government's 
policies at this time. 

(3) Escape from dependance on income from special procurement (U.S. 
Offshore Purchases). Income from this source totalled $596 m. during 1954 
and is expected to be considerably reduced during 1955; the foreign exchange 
budget will take this into account. However, it is assumed that it will be 
possible to achieve economic self-support in six years’ time even though income 
from special procurement will have completely dried up. 

(4) The enforcement of policies aimed at rationalization and increased 
productivity, particularly in basic and export industries, so as to increase 
the competitive strength of Japan’s exports. In order to increase productivity 
positive measures will be taken in each of the fields of production, finance, 
and labour, in which matter the Government will lend its assistance. This 
is the first time that the Japanese Government has really become directly 
involved in the problem of industrial productivity. 

(5) In the reduction of the number of unemployed and the stabiliza- 
tion of living standards, an increase in the national product is a sine qua 
non, and in the increasing of the national product the facts of the Japanese 
economic situation point directly to an expansion of foreign trade as the 
only means to that end. Should, therefore, foreign countries impose unfair 
restrictions on Japan’s foreign trade, this is the equivalent of pronouncing a 
death sentence on the Japanese people. In these circumstances no effort will 
be spared to achieve an increase in exports. To the extent that it does not 
conflict with commitments to the free world, economic intercourse with Com- 
munist China and the other countries of the Communist bloc will be fostered. 

(6) Whilst striving for an increase in exports, a parallel attempt to 
reduce imports of raw materials will be made by encouraging the growth ot 
new industries. For instance, financial assistance will given on a large scale 
in order to bring about a considerable increase in capacity for the manufacture 
of synthetic fibres and acetate. 

The basic Government financial and economic policies as revealed in 
the current year’s budget appear on the whole to have been well and rationally 
conceived. However, in their execution the Government is confronted with a 
number of obstacles. The Japanese economy is lacking in viability and if 
the Government adopts positive financial and monetary policies, it runs a con- 
siderable risk of causing inflation. It is thus necessary to limit the overall 
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Budget amount to one trillion yen. This in itself imposes a limit on the 
extent to which the Government can pursue a positive industrial policy. In 
addition, one-third of the Budget total is earmarked for personnel expenditures, 
and Defense costs will this year absorb more than 13% of total Government 
expenditure. With the resources at its disposal thus limited, the Government, 
however grandiose its aspirations, finds it very difficult to carry out its plans. 
It thus becomes more essential to utilize what is available to the best 
effect; but here again there are difficulties. If the Government should 
decide to concentrate its resources on the most important sector of the economy, 
it will soon be confronted with an increase in unemployment and bankruptcy 
elsewhere, which will prevent the smooth enforcement of its policy. But this 
is not the only thing which hinders the adoption of a policy of priorities. 
The political parties are already applying considerable pressure in the field 
of Budgetary policy for reasons of party advantage and strategy. The problem 
is, therefore, not only that the Budget total is limited to that of last year, 
but that the Government is faced with great difficulty in trying to divert funds 
to special projects. In other words, there are so many claims on the expenditure 
side of the budget that it is impossible to provide on an adequate scale for the 
industrial policy which Japan needs so much: in this, the Budget itself gives 
rise to fears as to the future of the economy. 

Viewed from the outside the Japanese economy no doubt presents a 
picture of satisfactory postwar recovery; but in the matter of industrial and 
technological skill Japan lags far behind Europe and the U.S.A. Even today 
the problem of the competitive strength of Japan’s industry has not been solved. 
The failure to overcome such problems is attributable to the shortcomings of 
contemporary policies and the present Budget merely serves to illustrate this 
truth. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


In the first quarter of 1955, the unemployment problem in the manufactur- 
ing industry has lessened somewhat with a reduction in the numbers of un- 
employed and in the liquidation of enterprises. However, the employment and 
unemployment picture as a whole is by no means one of unqualified improve- 
ment. In this quarter the number of permanently employed continued to 
decrease and the number of “permanently unemployed” has increased somewhat. 

The Labor Ministry's statistics of those in regular employment in the 
different industries in February 1955 show that in the tertiary service industries 
-wholesale, retail, finance and insurance, transport and the post office—employ- 
ment continued at the same level as, or showed a slight increase over that of the 
same month a year ago. However, in mining and manufacturing there were 
decreases of 9.1% and 3.2%, respectively. Compared with the same month of 
1954 the number of permanently unemployed in February 1955 showed an 
increase of approximately 50% and totalled 660,000 persons. The number 
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of those receiving unemployment insurance has, during the same period, risen 
to 560,000—an increase of 37%. The percentage of unemployed has risen from 
5.6% in February 1954 to 7.2% in February 1955. Of those leaving school 
in March, those graduating from Middle Schools fared rather better than 
their predecessors of a year ago. The opposite was the case with High School 
graduates, for whom the number of vacancies amounted to less than half the 
number of applicants. Judging from the above situation it appears that the 
deflationary policy of 1954 is having its effect in 1955. 

The worsening in the unemployment situation which was already 
becoming a problem at the end of last year is, of course, basically the result 
of the continued enforcement of restrictive policies, but also due in part to a 
slackening in the rate of increase of exports and the cessation from the autumn 
of 1954 of the rise in prices and industrial production. 

The main objective of the deflationary policies enforced since the 
autumn of 1954 was an improvement in the balance of payments. Generally 
speaking, this has been attained since during fiscal 1954 the balance was favour- 
able to the extent of $344m. However, this improvement in the balance ot 
payments was due to an unexpected increase in exports which was in turn 
attributable to an increase in overseas demand for Japanese products. As the 
employment figures show, the improvement in the balance of payments was 
not the result of, or reflected in, an improvement in the condition of the 
domestic economy. Under the heavy burden of rearmament, it will yet be a 
considerable time before the war-ravaged Japanese economy attains its goal 
of complete recovery. During the last year it has indeed taken one small step 
in that direction, but the road ahead is steep and fraught with difficulties. 


1955 National Income Estimates 
(Unit: US$ 1 million) 


1953 1954 1955 
National Income by Distributive 
Shares 16,569 17,214 17,564 
19,878 20,453 20,997 
Personal Expenditure 12,264 12,950 13,247 
Government Expenditure’ on 
Goods & Services 2,135 2,500 2.556 
National Capital Formation 5,511 4,564 5,020 
— Private $,782 $,108 3,469 
-- Government 1,729 1,456 1,550 
Excess Overseas Remittances —32 439 169 
Total National Expenditure 19,873 20,453 20,997 
Total National Expenditure 1955: 54 1954: 55 
compared with previous year (% 102 : 9 102 : 6 


Note: Source—Economic Counsel Board Survey. Figures converted to dollars at current 
market rate. 
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A Dialogue 


Ry Shintard 


NE of the participants in our dialogue is an American who has recently 
O come to Japan, a government official, it would seem. The other is 
clearly a Japanese journalist. The place is Tokyo, and the time is a 

day in April, 1955. 


A: I gather that Japanese intellectuals are in favor of a completely 
neutral foreign policy. This is a little hard for me to understand. Or maybe 
I've come to the wrong conclusions. 

J: What sort of people do you mean when you say “intellectuals”? I'm 
afraid the Japanese intelligentsia is a little different from the English or the 
American. Businessmen and politicians form a group quite separate from the 
intelligentsia. 

A: I think we have very much the same thing in the United States. 

J: The same tendency, perhaps. But England at least is rather dif- 
ferent from Japan. I don’t think I’m wrong in saying that to a considerable 
extent politicians and intellectuals are the same people in England. In Japan, 
though, the intellectual and what we might call the man of action live in 
separate worlds. A difference in degree, if you like, but as long as it exists, 
the intellectual’s pose, his manner of expressing himself, is quite unlike that 
of the politician. What sort of Japanese intellectuals have you been talking to? 

A: I’ve met the presidents of four well-known universities. You could 
call them leading intellectuals, couldn’t you? 

J: You could indeed. They would be responsible men at the very top 
of the intellectual class. 

A: Each of them had his own individual opinions, but they all seemed 
to agree on one basic point, that Japan has to be neutral. 

J: Your four scholars may all talk about neutrality, but I suspect that 
they don’t all mean the same thing. You understand that, I hope. 

A: I think I do. One of the four, I would say, might be called a leftist, 
two of them rightists, and the other middle-of-the-road. But even so, they 
all seemed to be talking about neutrality... 
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J: Leaving aside the question of what they mean by neutrality, I think 
your four scholars are to an extent representative of Japanese who are in some 
degree thoughtful and articulate. 

The self-confidence of most Japanese collapsed at the end of the war. 
This loss of confidence is a problem that demands thorough examination, but 
we may in any case see as one of its results a great uneasiness at the prospect 
of joining hands with any one particular power. This is a simple reaction 
from the experience of having made common cause with Germany and suffered 
an appalling defeat as a result. It is a reaction that seems extremely shallow 
and one-sided when one tries to justify it logically; indeed it is quite beyond 
rational proof. If we accept it for what it is, though, for a matter of feeling 
that goes beyond reason, it has to be recognized as a strong force, and I think 
we can call it at least one of the more basic forces behind the Japanese desire 
for neutrality. 

A: But is a neutral policy really the best thing for Japan, I wonder. 
And is it possible? 

J: One moment, please. This question of neutrality and a neutral 
policy can give us trouble. People who are demanding that Japan take a 
position as a neutral power are for the most part followers of the Left-Wing 
Socialist Party. When people use the expression “a neutral foreign policy”, 
on the other hand, I doubt if they mean anything more than that Japan, as 
an independent country, should have an independent foreign policy. Isn't 
this really what one or two of your university presidents are arguing for? If 
so, they present no problem. 

The problem is rather one of neutrality and a neutral policy in the 
truer sense of those terms—and of whether that policy is possible for Japan. 
If you want my views, I have this to say: 

I must first of all admit that my thinking on the subject was one thing 
at the end of the war and has become another since the San Francisco Peace 
Treaty. At the end of the war it seemed best to build a Japan with all the 
requirements of international law in order for perpetual neutrality. I realized 
well enough how difficult this would be, but at the time the thinking of the 
occupying forces had not yet crystallized. It was during this period, at the 
beginning of February 1949, to be exact, that the American Secretary of the 
Army, Kenneth Royall, came to Japan and launched a trial balloon. With- 
out allowing himself to be quoted, he told reporters that American troops 
might possibly withdraw from Japan. He apparently wanted to see what 
the Japanese reaction would be. A certain Japanese newspaper, as though 
waiting for the chance, replied that if that were to happen, Japan would 
simply push on with a policy of neutrality, and that I think was the first time 
Japanese neutralism came to the surface. It was a month later that General 
MacArthur admonished Japan to become the “Switzerland of the Far East.” 
General MacArthur’s plans of course faded with great speed as the East-West 
conflict became more intense. Then, presently, came the fatal blow. I refer 
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to the proclamation in April 1952, that the San Francisco Peace Treaty and 
the U.S.—Japan Security Treaty were in force. The treaty was unacceptable 
in its entirety to those who advocated perpetual neutrality for Japan. It was, 
however, a development that had behind it concrete international facts. It 
was reality. Perpetual neutrality, on the other hand, was a vision that by 
its very nature required the consent of all the nations concerned before it 
could become a reality, and unfortunately the countries concerned, both of 
the East and of the West, made not the slightest move toward putting Japan’s 
wishes into effect. Mr. Yoshida’s views, of course, were from the beginning 
opposed to the neutralist vision itself. The movement for perpetual neutrality 
thus ended in failure. It was a defeat suffered in the face of the facts. I 
think we must clearly recognize this. 

A: The facts? 

J: Let us say the San Francisco Treaty and the world situation in 
which Japan found herself. The demand for perpetual neutrality was not 
defeated in theoretical debate. It simply was not able to stand against the 
facts. We have to admit this in all honesty--otherwise we will be faced with 
the kind of self-deception we had in battle releases from Imperial Headquarters 
during the war. This “perpetual neutrality” is of course rather a different 
thing from the “neutral policy” you spoke of earlier, but I think we can see 
some ties between the two as ways of thinking. Japan is as a matter of fact 
a part of the free world, and we must also remember the Security Treaty with 
the United States. Such being the case, I suppose this is no time to talk about 
absolutely neutral policies. 

A: But the Japanese do not seem to make a clear moral distinction 
between Communism and Western democracy. The United States, as you 
know, has taken a fairly strong anti-communist stand, because Americans 
are conscious of their moral duty to defend freedom. 

J: In the case of the Japanese, shouldn’t we call it a theoretical or 
rational distinction rather than a moral distinction? A distinction is perhaps 
made, but somehow the nuance is different. Democracy has come to the Japa- 
nese as a sort of general concept, not something they actively went out and 
built for themselves. When you say “moral”, then, it doesn’t really mean 
much to us. The reason has accepted Western democracy as better, and we 
have set out to develop it on that rational basis. 

A: Where does that leave us, then? If the democracies are attacked 
by the communist powers and resist by force of arms, will the Japanese fight 
as one of the democracies? 

J: Since you are so straightforward with your questions, I shall be 
straightforward with my answers. The Japanese today are not capable of 
making war. Whether this is good or bad, it is a fact. We must of course 
live up to the terms of the San Francisco Treaty and of the Security Treaty 
with the United States, and we must therefore make some contribution to the 
Western cause. It is impossible, though, for Japan in the real sense of the 
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expression to join the ranks and fight beside the democracies. The thinking, 
the spiritual mood, of the Japanese people simply would not permit it. If 
Japan were again to be plunged into a total war, the result would no doubt 
again be internal collapse, given the mood I have noted. Let us assume for 
the moment that war is to come today, this moment. American military planes 
will fly from Japanese bases, and American forces will put those bases to other 
uses as well. If the enemy invades Japan proper, the Japanese Defense Force 
will resist to the limits of its strength. But we may say in a very general way 
that nothing more can be expected of Japan. We have here the limits. 

A: Wouldn't it be a good idea for the Japanese to think a little more 
about the fact that the United States is defending them? 

J: The United States hasn’t given complete guarantees that it will 
defend Japan, you know. 

A: What was that again? Complete guarantees? 

J: My words were perhaps a little alarming. It is true that the presence 
of the American garrison gives us a feeling of security. It is also true that not 
all Japanese realize this fact as well as they might. This easy-going Japanese 
approach to world affairs can be explained by the feeling of security, and if 
American forces were to withdraw from Japan tomorrow, an immediate sense 
of what it meant would come to very nearly all Japanese. The presence of 
the garrison forces has this effect now, at this moment, however, and we have 
no firm promise that the United States would do its utmost to defend Japan 
if the latter were to be attacked by a third power. On this most crucial point, 
the Security Treaty has only this to say: “Such forces, the American garrison 
in Japan, may be utilized to contribute to the maintenance of international 
peace and security in the Far East and to the security of Japan against armed 
attack from without.” This seems quite inadequate as a statement of a firm 
resolution to assist Japan should the latter be attacked. Here we have one 
problem. To take up another, I wonder if most Japanese don’t visualize the 
possibility of something like this: if the worst were to come, the United States 
would withdraw from Japan, just as MacArthur abandoned the Philippines 
to the Japanese; and as it gained strength, the United States would push back 
the invaders. But by then it would be too late—even laying aside the danger 
of atomic bombing. This I suspect is how most Japanese feel. 

A: Be that as it may, have the Japanese no idea at all of defending 
Japan themselves? 

J: The feeling that they should defend Japan is of course growing, and 
Japan’s defenses are gradually becoming stronger. I would like you to con- 
sider one thing, though. These defenses have had to start from zero since the 
war. Even if we wish to speed up rearmament, our economic resources un- 
fortunately do not keep step with our plans. Ten years from now even, the 
defenses that can be expected from the economic resources at Japan’s command 
will probably be considerably short of what is needed for any real “self-defense.” 
If, on the other hand, the United States were to become involved in a war, 
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American bases in Japan would no doubt be used for “the maintenance of 
international peace and security in the Far East,” as provided by the Security 
Treaty, and the enemy would in all probability attack those bases. Even if Japan 
were not a party to the war, then, Japan would suffer from it, be the damages 
great or small, and the Japanese must be fully conscious of the sacrifice they 
may be called upon to make. In view of this fact, we may find it well worth 
considering whether the undertaking of the United States to defend Japan 
is really enough to satisfy the Japanese if it goes no farther than the provision 
we have noted above in the Security Treaty. Some such calculation as this, 
I am sure, is constantly going on in the minds of most Japanese. 

A: I can’t understand why the Japanese, who took so much pride until 
1945 in being the leaders of the Far East, haven’t been able to gain back some 
of that pride even now, ten years later. How do you explain it? 

J: You know, of course, that the Japanese were taken with a feeling 
of complete emptiness and futility at the end of the war. They were rather 
like balloons blown tight and exploded. You must remember too that, though 
you speak of the ten years since the war, for seven of those years Japan was 
under occupation and not free to govern herself, and you must try to imagine 
the psychological state of a people emerging from such an experience. I think 
myself, though, that we have a more basic problem in the fact that weaknesses 
in Japanese culture since the Meiji Restoration have come to light. 

A: What weaknesses are you referring to? 

J: It is sad to have to admit it, but Japanese culture since the Meiji 
Restoration cannot really be called the creation of the Japanese. We have 
energetically set about taking over systems and ideas from the West, but this 
cannot be called creation, the agonizing struggle to produce something from 
the life about one. There has moreover been no real, heartfelt belief in the 
culture that has resulted. No one noticed this fact while Japan’s fortunes 
were progressing smoothly, but when difficult times came, basic doubts arose 
about the culture itself. The defeat therefore affected the Japanese and the 
Germans quite differently. It was right for the Japanese to turn against their 
old imperialist policies, but they went much farther and turned against the 
whole of the apparatus that is after all necessary to hold together the modern 
state. To put the matter in rather extreme terms, most Japanese felt that 
everything they had done since the Meiji’ Restoration had been a mistake. 
And I think that the feeling was intensified by the rather naive philosophy 
of General MacArthur and his staff, who took it upon themselves to make 
Japan over. 

A: I see what you mean. But isn’t it a fact that Marxism has not been 
discarded, even though it is an importation like the rest? 

J: Marxism was not made a tool of the war, and therefore contributed 
nothing to the defeat. We might say that Marxism was not given a trial. 

A: Why do you suppose it is that most Japanese intellectuals seem to 
be non-communist rather than anti-communist? Why are Japanese not as 
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critical of the Soviet Union as Americans are? 

J: I wonder if the attitude toward Marxism I have described can’t be 
made to fit the case here too. And I don’t think myself that most Japanese intel- 
lectuals are “non-communist” to the extent you suggest. That aside, though, I 
think we can list certain objective historical conditions with which Japan was 
faced before and during the war. The Japanese had no way of learning about 
the Soviet Union, and there is a connection between the conditions I shall list 
and the fact that, as you have suggested, the Japanese are not particularly critical 
of the Soviet Union. 

In the first place, I hardly need point out that Japan’s principal enemies 
in the recent war were England and the United States. Criticism of England 
and the United States was violent, and the Soviet Union, which was then a 
neutral from Japan’s point of view, managed to escape. 

In the second place, while they should by rights have been incensed at 
the Soviet Union’s lawless violation of the non-aggression treaty in the invasion 
of Manchuria, the Japanese by then had no time to be incensed. That same 
day the second atom bomb was dropped on Nagasaki, and immediately after 
that came the surrender. Everyone was pulled into the confusion. There 
was no margin left for being critical of the Soviet Union—even for having a 
clear recollection of what had happened. This no doubt has had a great deal 
to do with the subsequent psychalogy of the Japanese. 

In the third place, MacArthur arrived immediately afterwards and the 
occupation regime began. The Soviet Union was one of the occupying powers, 
and criticism of the Soviet Union, like criticism of the United States, was 
forbidden. 

In the fourth place, the real Soviet Union was to be seen only as re- 
vealed in post-war Europe. Soviet policies toward the Balkans, Poland, Cze- 
choslovakia, and eastern Germany were European problems, but the European 
situation was badly reported in Japan during the first two years or so after 
the war. Japanese papers were limited to two pages, and it was moreover 
very difficult to say anything critical of any of the Allied Powers. 

This situation persisted for two or three years after the war. When, pre- 
sently, General MacArthur began turning a stern face on the Soviet Union 
and pressing Japanese businessmen to purge industry of the communism he 
himself had liberated, the Soviet Union was on the verge of revising the policies 
it had followed since the war. There was little chance for a real image of the 
Soviet Union to be impressed on the Japanese mind. For two or three years 
after the war, then, or during the years when the Soviet Union’s foreign policies 
were provoking the strongest criticism in Europe, the Japanese people, the 
Japanese intelligentsia even, were for the most part kept in blinders. And, 
since this was precisely the time when the fortunes of the Japanese Com- 
munist Party were at their highest, the opportunities were all too frequent 
for a very special view of the Soviet Union to be transmitted to the Japanese 
through the Communist Party. For these reasons, the Soviet Union in the 
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mind of the Japanese intellectual—this may sound strange—is a theoretical 
communist country cast in the mold of pre-war Marxist dialectic. 

A: I see. But after all, Japan has been independent now for three 
years. 

J: Those three years have of course made a difference. 

A: Intellectuals aside, what about newspapers? You are a newspaper 
man yourself, and maybe you can explain something that has been bothering 
me. The Japanese press, down to the last newspaper, seems critical of the 
United States, and I have yet to see an article critical of the Soviet Union. 
We might say, in other words, that a strong pro-Soviet, anti-American strain 
runs through the whole of the Japanese press. How do you account for this? 

J: You surprise me. I had thought that only small people and citizens 
of weak countries had the habit of thinking themselves mistreated. 

But how shall I answer your question? Suppose I put it this way: the 
eyes of the Japanese are in the final analysis turned toward the United States. 
You know that, of course. We were at war with the United States, we were 
occupied by the United States, we have received assistance from the United 
States since the war. The foreigners we see before us are almost all Americans. 
Americans have the stage, so to speak. American soldiers are walking hand- 
in-hand with Japanese girls, Americans are shooting their artillery on the 
slopes of Mt. Fuji, American diplomats are constantly flying into Haneda 
Airport and then flying out again. The Japanese newspaper has a duty to 
give space to all of these developments, and many of them are developments 
that annoy the Japanese intensely and fill him with a revulsion going quite 
beyond reason. It isn’t really strange that this should be true, is it? The 
more two people associate with each other, the more they find their interests 
and their feelings in conflict. One of them naturally becomes the object of 
the other’s criticism. I must remind you too that the policies of the American 
government come in for so much less criticism than Japan’s own policies and 
politicians, so that there is no comparison between the two. And we can’t 
really be called “anti-Japanese,” I hope. 

But be that as it may, you will say, there seems to be almost no criticism 
of the Soviet Union. It is quite true that, unless an incident like Beria’s arrest 
or Malenkov’s resignation arises, Japanese papers are not likely to be critical 
of affairs in the Soviet Union. But these are incidents quite different in nature 
from incidents involving Americans on the streets of Tokyo and the slopes 
of Mt. Fuji. Whether for the good or for the bad, Japan has no direct rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, and there is no particular call to write about that 
country. There is no need to stir up waves in quiet water, we say in Japan. No 
matter how close you may live to them, you generally have little to say about 
people whose tastes you do not share until you come to meet them directly, 
and a small man does well not to be too critical of a large wrestler when the 
two are face to face. 

If I were a cartoonist, this is the sort of cartoon I would like to draw 
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about American and Soviet policies: 

A small Japanese and a large American are talking to each other across 
the Pacific. Behind the Japanese, across the Japan Sea, stands an equally 
large Russian. Since the eyes of the Japanese are unfortunately not on the 
back of his head, he sees only the American. But over the head of the small 
Japanese, the Russian and the American can see each other only too well. 
They are glaring at each other, in fact, and as he notes changes in the ex- 
pression on the Russian’s face the American is more and more out of sorts. 
The Japanese sees very clearly the changes in the American’s expression. He 
wonders what can be the matter, and he does not know that the reason is to 
be found in the changed manner of the Russian. And so he becomes “critical” 
of the American. Why does the fellow have to be so pugnacious, he asks. 

A: Very sarcastic indeed. I’m the frowning American, am I? Just one 
thing more: is there any advice you would like to give Americans on American 
policy? 

J: That's a hard one. I have the feeling that I've been fairly unre- 
strained in my remarks, and maybe while I’m about it you won’t mind if I put 
in a complaint. I cannot help thinking that things might have been so dif- 
ferent if only, before the war broke out in 1941, we had thought as we do today, 
and if only the attitude of the United States towards Japan had been the same 
as it is now. This leads me to think that the American attitude towards Com- 
munist China today is not dissimilar to its attitude towards Japan in 1941. No 
doubt the conduct of Communist China today leaves something to be desired; 
yet it seems to me that the American attitude towards that country is unneces- 
sarily oppressive. And it strikes me as I watch the policies of the United States 
that Americans are very fond of attaching strings. American goocwill and 
American aid generally seem to have political strings attached. Give-and-take 
is a principle of Occidental rationalism, I suppose, and it is almost too natural 
that the principle should be applied to foreign relations as well as to business 
transactions. Even we Japanese have to admit that. But when we find behind 
such spiritual terms as “aid” and “goodwill” conditions telling what we are ex- 
pected to give in return, we immediately become suspicious and alarmed. This 
is to be explained of course by a different ethical approach and by different 
habits, but as a matter of fact Japan is an extremely poor country with almost 
nothing to give in this give-and-take of America’s. My own economics would 
seem to tell me that in the long run, say ten or twenty years, the United States 
can expect returns from forgetting about the immediate “take” and concen- 
trating on the “give,” on sharing its vast resources—by loaning money, for 
instance, at low interest rates with few conditions attached. This I am afraid 
is the policy the United States must follow. 

A: And these returns you speak of are to be both spiritual and material? 

J: Exactly. But maybe that is a poor man’s logic. 
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Two Asian Conferences 


Afro-Asian Conference 
Ueyama Shoji 


HE Afro-Asian Conference, held at Bandung, Indo. esia, began on April 
= 18th and lasted one week. Delegates were present from 29 
countries, representing 1,350 million coloured people or more than half 

the world’s population. 

Until recently it had been inconceivable that the coloured nations of the 
world could hold a conference on such a scale and of such significance. But 
these 29 nations, for so long left behind by the advance of Western European 
civilization, are now seeing things with their own eyes, learning to stand on 
their own feet and, above all, to think for themselves; in this conference they 
have taken an initial step in deciding for themselves their own destiny. 

Frankly, the great majority of the Afro-Asian nations are not yet fully 
competent to deal with their affairs on such a scale. Admittedly each nation 
has its own characteristic culture, and as Takasaki Tatsunosuke, leader of the 
Japanese delegation, said at the opening session of Bandung, “We have every 
reason to be proud of our cultures”. However, whether cultures are compatible 
with the character of the 20th century nation-state, is a matter for doubt. 
The day-to-day problems of the modern world are not to be solved by philoso- 
phic meditation alone. Assuming that a tendency to seek such a solution is 
the result of the “tragic past” of these nations, it will not be possible to 
accomplish the task of establishing new and virile nations, if they are forever 
to be lost in contemplation of their splendid and ancient cultures—however 
worthy of the admiration of the world the latter may be. 

It cannot be denied that these cultures lack that something which would 
enable these countries to attach a schedule of priorities to and arrange in 
systematic order the practical problems which confront them. That such order 
was finally and splendidly achieved at the Bandung Conference is attributable 
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firstly to the fervent spirit of young nationhood motivating those present, and 
secondly to a number of other factors, notable among which was the part played 
by Japan. 

The first thing to strike one at the Conference was the variety of hues 
..2d colours presented by the 29 participating nations. Each had its own 
distinctive history, way of thinking, and level of civilization, but politically, 
they could be roughly classified into four groups: there were the anti-Com- 
munist nations—Thailand, Turkey, the Philippines, Iraq, etc., which are actively 
cooperating with the West in opposition to Communism; on the other side 
were Communist China and North Vietnam. Attempting to find a “modus 
vivendi” for these two groups was a third composed of India, Indonesia, 
Burma, etc. Finally there was the Arab group of countries which did not 
make their own position particularly clear but acted together in laying stress 
on the Israeli problem. 

Since the individual points of view of the four groups were fairly clearly 
defined, it was possible to forecast what would be the stand of the countries 
in each group in relation to the problems on the agenda. 

The position of Japan was somewhat different. At first sight it appeared 
that Japan, being uncommitted to any of the four groups, would be in the 
enviably uncircumscribed position of being able to give free expression to her 
views. However, this was by no means the case. On the contrary, Japan’s 
position was difficult and complicated. 

This was the first time since the war that Japan had sent a formal delega- 
tion to a Conference of this size. The Japanese delegation was sent to Bandung, 
not to urge on the Conference any views of its own, but with the humble ob- 
jective of doing no more than having Japan taken back into the fraternity of 
Asian nations. There is no doubt that to be welcomed back as an equal by 
other Asian nations is Japan’s most immediate and pressing necessity. More- 
over, this was the first post-war occasion for Japan to have any formal contact 
at all with the majority of those present. 

In any case, the Conference was not intended to make important deci- 
sions, and there was therefore no particular incentive to press strongly for 
the unqualified acceptance of any one nation’s views. 

The Japanese delegation went to Bandung with a full realization of 
the peculiar nature of the Conference and of Japan’s special position there, 
and its main objective was to ensure the adoption of Japan, in a spirit of 
friendly acceptance, by her sister Asian nations. Thus the Japanese delega- 
tion took its place at the Conference with feelings quite different from those 
of the others, who were inspired with the thought that they were, as nations, 
at last standing on their own feet and eager to plan for the future. 

The policy of the Japanese delegation was dictated by these circumstances, 
and their plan of action was to avoid involvement in any political discussion 
likely to result in a divergence of opinion and to look for opportunities of 
demonstrating a new Japanese attitude in international relations. It was quite 
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natural that the activity of the Japanese delegation should be confined to a 
certain restricted field. The Government acted wisely therefore in appointing 
to lead the delegation, not by the Foreign Minister, Mr. Shigemitsu, but by 
one whose experience lies in the economic sphere, Mr. Takasaki Tatsunosuke. 

There are few who would not readily admit that Japan has the qualifi- 
cations for one of the leading positions among the 29 participating 
nations whether viewed from the political, economic or cultural aspect; for 
instance, in industrial potential, a vital element in the modern nation state, 
Japan is ahead of the other nations participating. This was illustrated by 
the adoption of a number of Japanese proposals in the three fields of economics, 
culture and politics. 

The first week of the Conference was spent in drawing up an agenda. 
In this matter, which requires a high degree of ability and technique, Japan 
was able to be of considerable service to the Conference, because of her refusal 
to be drawn into controversial problems with those who had definite opinions 
as to the line the Conference should take in view of the present international 
situation. 

The desire of the majority of the Afro-Asian nations to consolidate the 
economic foundations of their newly won political independence and the realiza- 
tion that they cannot be truly independent unless they improve their economic 
conditions, made the Economic Committee of the Conference one of the most 
important. Being the most industrially advanced of the nations participating 
and with a wide and comparatively long experience in economic problems, 
Japan was able to offer this experience to the Committee which reflected itself 
strongly in the proposals adopted in the final report of the Committee. Japan’s 
resolution, aiming at the stabilization of commodity prices, although realizing 
that, being an importer of raw materials, she might expect to profit from un- 
stability, showed her new approach to Asian affairs. 

Japan’s presence in the Cultural Committee carried some influence, 
although her proposal for an Afro-Asian Cultura] Prize was not adopted. 

It was in the political field that discussion was most lively. Questions 
of human rights, racial self-determination, national subjection, etc., were the 
main topics of discussion. Japan took little part in the debates for reasons 
already explained above. Even so Japan put forward a “Peace Declaration” 
in connection with the most important problem facing the Political Committee 
—means of ensuing world peace. Although the resolution adopted was more 
complete and quite different from the Japanese proposal, it was again an ex- 
ample of Japan’s new approach to world affairs. 

Japan came to Bandung fully realizing the attitude of the Asian nations 
towards her. It was Japan’s aim to demonstrate that, though this attitude was 
justified in the past, there was reason for a different approach in dealing with 
the new democratic Japan of today. Nevertheless, it was necessary for Japan 
to give clear expression to her intentions and to make clear where she stood 
in relation to the other Asian nations. Evidently it was not sufficient merely 
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to issue an assurance that “we are with you”. She had to express frankly her 
true feeling to each problem as it arose. Thus in the political, economic and 
cultural fields Japan gave evidence that she found herself in the same cir- 
cumstances, and looked in the same direction as the majority of the Afro-Asian 
nations. It is not yet clear to what extent Japan’s true intentions were accept- 
ed by the other delegations, but it is to be hoped this Conference has been 
an initial step in this direction. 


ECAFE’s Tokyo Conference 


Okita Saburo 


E llth Session of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East was held in Tokyo, from March 28 to April 7. It 
was attended by some 200 representatives of 21 member nations and 3 
associate-member countries. It was not only one of the largest international 
gatherings of its kind to be held in post-war Japan, but it was the first Session 
of the Commission since Japan’s formal admission as a full member to this 
body last year. The significance of Tokyo as the site for the conference was 
particularly felt by the Japanese people because, in addition to the two latter 
factors, the gathering took place at a time when, in the words of the Executive 
Secretary Dr. P. S. Lokanathan in his opening address, ECAFE was now at a 
momentous stage in its history. 

Moreover, for the first time at an ECAFE conference the simultaneous 
translation system was employed, permitting a doubling of the time available 
for discussions and enabling most participating nations to partake in them. 
This removal of the barriers of language and the freer exchange of opinion 
that took place are also indicative of the advances made by the ECAFE 
conferences. 


As is generally known, the ECAFE conferences are not held for the 
purpose of arranging specific agreements between governments or for deciding 
upon distribution or allocation of funds; they are intended to provide a com- 
mon ground for general discussions which may lead to basic ideas upon which 
the governments of the participating nations might formulate their own econo- 
mic policies covering a multitude of special fields. ECAFE, as a part of the 
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United Nations organization, provides the opinion and the basic data for the 
establishment of policies dealing with the various economic and _ technical 
problems confronting the governments of the nations of Asia. And its mission, 
basically, is to offer, when necessary, advice and recommendations to the gov- 
ernments or to the international organizations concerned. Actual execution 
or implementation of such recommendations is unequivocally left to the dis- 
cretion of the sovereign governments. 

In his opening speech Dr. Lokanathan, the Executive Secretary, said 
that in the light of the past activities of ECAFE he had arrived at certain 
conclusions, and he went on to indicate the direction which he believed the 
organization should take in the future. According to Dr. Lokanathan, 
ECAFE heretofore has only discussed specific problems in such varied fields 
as electric power, trade, development capital, international payments, 
transportation, river development projects, statistics, and others. But in his 
opinion it should, from now on, go beyond discussing problems of specific 
fields and should tackle more general problems of a composite nature, such 
as the evaluation of the economic planning undertaken by various nations, 
a review of the methods used for the preparation and execution of plans, 
and the re-appraisal of the priority rankings assigned to the various branches 
of industry awaiting establishment or build-up. Going even further, he 
believed that an attempt should be made to direct the activities of ECAFE 
along a course calculated to result in the co-ordination and integration of the 
economic development programs of the nations within the area. 

The Report, entitled “Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1954” 
formed the basic material for discussions on “The Economic Conditions of 
Asia,” which was the principal item on the agenda. In Part One of the Report, 
which dealt with the economic problems of the whole area, the main theme 
was the problem of the tempo of economic growth and industrialization. The 
views of the majority of the delegates in connection with this topic, expressed 
the necessity of accelerating the economic advancement of Asia through pro- 
per methods of industrialization, through international trade, and through 
more aid from the advanced nations. 


From what was also expressed by the delegates, it could be gathered 
that the ECAFE nations as a whole have achieved some improvement and 
stability of their trade and economy as a result of having gradually 
extricated themselves from the confusion and instability caused by the 
recession of the Korean war boom. Because of this there has been instilled 
a stronger desire on the part of each nation to benefit from its own economic 
growth. However, when the situation is examined in detail, it is found, as 
pointed out in the Annual Report of ECAFE, that there is a dire shortage of 
funds and technology necessary for development activities throughout the area; 
while the domestic capital accumulation of most countries of the area are 
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extremely low. All these factors constitute serious problems. 

According to ECAFE estimates, the capital required for speedy economic 
development of all Asian nations, excluding Communist China and Japan, 
amounts to some $5,000 million a year, and of this requirement the area is 
able to furnish only about $2,000 million. Consequently, about $3,000 million 
will have to be received from outside the area in some form of aid. 

During the reports made on the economic conditions of each country, 
the Indian delegate, Minister of Trade D. P. Karmarkar, stated that India 
is making rapid progress in economic development. In support of this state- 
ment, he declared that in various fields the targets set for the first five-year 
plan had been exceeded; that in particular food production has been so good 
as to permit the lifting of controls; and that industrial production, both gov- 
ernment and private, is expanding satisfactorily, notably in cotton spinning, 
cement, coal, fertilizer, and locomotives. He went on to say that, with the 
second five-year plan beginning in 1956, industrial development of even greater 
scope is projected, and stressed the need for even more foreign aid in the 
forms of capital and technology. He also revealed the establishment, for in- 
dustrial financing, of two new institutions: the National Industrial Develop. 
ment Corporation, for extension of credits to government and semi-government 
enterprises; and the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of India, 
for promotion of credit extensions to private manufacturers. These institutions 
were established, not only on the strength of Indian (government and private) 
capital, but with participation on the part of foreign investors and the World 
Bank. The Indian delegate further said that recently the National Congress 
of India had undertaken a complete re-examination of the policies to be 
pursued with respect to private and public enterprises, the conclusion reached 
being that, although India follows a socialistic pattern, private industry should 
continue to play an important role within the framework of necessary overall 
controls in order to constitute a mixed economy. 

The Indian delegate stressed the importance of obtaining spontaneous 
co-operation of the masses through such methods as community development 
project; in this connection he mentioned that the farmers of India have begun 
to manifest new and positive enthusiasm for constructive projects. 

The Pakistan delegate, Mr. A. Khaleeli, Secretary of the Ministry of 
Industry, reported that his country was currently striving to undertake in- 
dustrial development while maintaining an adequate standard of living; and 
that to date about Rs. 580 million (about $170 million) have been outlayed for 
irrigation projects. He stated that, in order to secure an adequate supply of 
food and to undertake other necessary development work, Pakistan will require 
in the next five years about three times this amount. For production of 
consumer goods, the Pakistan Government depends on private enterprise which 
is responding satisfactorily to requirements. Private business has invested 
about Rs. 450 million (about $140 million) in cotton mills, while of the Rs. 
170 million (about $50 million) invested in jute mills, two-thirds is private 
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capital. He said, however that, although the latter has contributed much to 
the economic growth of Pakistan, it is by no means adequate to meet the 
demands which would be brought about by an accelerated expansion of the 
economy; accordingly his government is now laying emphasis on the planning 
of the development of heavy industries and large-scale electric-power genera- 
tion. In order to finance these developments at least three times the present 
level of foreign capital will be needed, and since it is impossible to rely upon 
private foreign investors alone, the Pakistani delegate concluded his address 
with a plea for monetary aid from the governments of the advanced nations. 

The deputy delegate from Ceylon, Mr. B. B. Das Gupta, reported 
general improvement of the economy and finances of Ceylon in 1954, resulting 
mainly from increased export receipts due to the rise in the price of tea, and 
from the diminution of import volume. But he went on to say that the 
prosperity is transient and that there remain basic, long-range problems to be 
solved, such as instability of export prices and low level of employment. He 
stressed, in ciosing, the necessity of some international plan for price stabiliza- 
tion that would ensure fair terms of trade by adjusting the prices of primary 
products for export to the prices of manufactured goods which perforce must 
be imported. 

Dr. R. A. Asmoen, the delegate from Indonesia, reported that his 
country’s trade underwent notable improvement during 1954. But since 
Indonesia is still short by some 750 million rupiahs in its international balance 
of payments, the government is undertaking various measures to counter in- 
fiation. In industrial development, the government has set as its initial goal 
self-sufficiency in food and in raw materials for clothing. The former has 
already been achieved, with food imports in 1954 reduced to 150,000 tons. 
With raw materials for clothing, the results of research and experimentation 
carried out during the past few years are now about to be applied to large- 
scale projects. 

The Filipino delegate, Under Secretary P. E. Laguio of the Department 
of Commerce and Industry, stated that the main problem confronting the 
Philippines at present is that of low employment and that in order to mitigate 
the situation various agricultural and industrial policies are being pursued. 
In industrialization, the view is that development should be undertaken by 
private business, and for newly established industries producing necessities there 
is a ten-year tax exemption as an incentive. In the past 5 years there private 
investment has amounted to about 280 million pesos (about $140 million), of 
which about 30 per cent went into manufacturing and 54 per cent into com- 
merce and trade. 

Minister Asakai, the Japanese delegate, stressed in particular 
the importance of mutual co-operation among the ECAFE nations, and went 
on to say that the objective of economic development of the nations in the 
area was the elevation of the standards of living through effective utilization 
of potential human and material resources, side by side with a substantially 
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increased rate of capital formation. He pointed out that there exist numerous 
difficulties that hamper such a build-up of capital reserves. Since most nations 
of the ECAFE area depend for a major portion of their national income on 
the proceeds of export sales, the short-cut to higher national income levels 
would be the boosting of export volume. Nevertheless, because the prices of 
the export commodities of the area tend to fluctuate incessantly, reflecting 
sharply the business activity trends of the non-area purchasing nations, it is 
difficult to develop a stable export market. In order to mitigate such instability, 
it will be necessary to undertake industrialization and diversification of the 
economy. But in this undertaking, each nation must strive to meet its own 
requirements in markets and in resources, and plan to avoid over-emphasis of 
heavy industrial activity by careful balancing of all fields of economic endeavor. 
The delegate from Japan criticized the tendency to push industrialization for- 
ward at the cost of farm living standards, and in this connection laid emphasis 
on the fact that in order to permit industrialization simultaneously with steady 
improvement of farm standards it will be necessary to obtain, from the advanced 
nations outside of the area, a far greater supply of capital than has been made 
available heretofore. He also observed that industrialization in the area, be- 
cause of the shortage of capital and general surplus of manpower, should be 
undertaken in such a way as to create the greatest amount of employment with 
the least amount of capital. 


Commenting on these reports and observations of the representatives of 
the ECAFE area nations, the delegates from the non-area member-nations of 
ECAFE—the United States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union—each 
expressed the opinions summarized below. 

The delegate from the United States, Ambassador John M. Allison, first 
made it clear that the basic principle underlying the United States policy of 
aid to Asia is that of promoting and encouraging private investments; and that 
government aid to the nations of Asia is undertaken on the basis of bilateral 
agreements or through the United Nations. He pointed out that betterment 
of the payments positions of the nations in the ECAFE area is no simple prob- 
lem; that above all each nation would be called upon to make its own efforts 
for improvement. Nevertheless, since the nations of the world are mutually 
dependent upon one another for existence, a “good neighbor policy” is neces- 
sary for all nations. The United States recognizes that over-emphasis on selfish 
nationalism or regionalism tends to have adverse effects on the economies of 
all nations; so it is against growth of regional sentiment which, because it 
ignores the interests of nations outside of the region, might impair world trade. 

The British delegate, Mr. A. A. Dudley, stated he was glad to learn of 
the United States intentions to expand aid to the nations of the ECAFE area, 
and welcomed the U.S. plan of integrating the aid program within the existing 
framework of world trade. Britain, he said, would be willing for this purpose 
to discuss with the United States and the ECAFE nations any measure likely 
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to impede normal trade. The delegate from Britain further said that his 
country felt that, in the development of the ECAFE area, private business 
should play an important role. 

Ambassador M. Menshikov, the delegate from the U.S.S.R., lauded the 
fact that India, Indonesia, and Burma in particular, after emerging from a 
long history of colonial subjugation, are making intensive efforts to develop 
peaceful and independent economies of their own. He supported the plea 
of the ECAFE nations for stabilization of the prices of commodities exported 
from the area, and argued that much of the difficulty encountered by the 
ECAFE nations in connection with trade is due to the restrictions imposed by 
the United States on free flow of commodities. He also criticized the increases 
in defense appropriations of the Philippines and Thailand. 


Following upon the reports and discussions with respect to economic 
conditions within the ECAFE area, there took place a series of debates on the 
problem of rice, one of the principal products of the area. Thailand, Burma, 
and Vietnam indicated concern over the fact that, despite drops in the export 
price of rice there appeared to be no let-up in the falling-off of demand. In 
this connection, it was strongly urged that the furnishing of farm surpluses by 
non-area nations to ECAFE area nations should be undertaken in such 
a way as not to threaten the economies of the rice-exporting nations of the 
area. To this, the United States delegate replied that his government would 
give proper consideration in disposal of farm surpluses to safeguard the interests 
of the nations of Asia. India proposed, with arguments in support of its own 
food policy, that the issues currently raised in regard to rice be discussed by 
the traditional exporters and importers of rice at a conference sponsored by 
ECAFE and FAO. 

Disparities in ocean freight rates were also taken up as a topic, the 
Indian delegate citing the fact that coastal rates in his country were 
notably higher than international rates. It was resolved accordingly to re- 
commend that the problem of maritime freight rates, in so far as they affect 
the nations of the ECAFE area, be studied by the ECAFE secretariat for 
possible remedial action. 

The problem of trade settlement procedures within the ECAFE area 
was the subject of lively debate at the meetings of the Committee on Industry 
and Trade, which preceded the Commission. The Japanese representative 
indicated that Japan is deeply interested in the study of the possibi- 
lity of expanding, within the ECAFE area, the system of multilateral payments. 
Although the difficulties are recognized of the immediate formation of such an 
organization as a payments union, the desire was expressed that the ECAFE 
secretariat would continue to study the problem of intra-regional trade settle- 
ments in so far as most ECAFE nations would still have difficulties in payments 
even were the sterling to be restored to convertibility. 

To this, the United States representative replied that, since the report 
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of the ECAFE’s working party on this problem differs in no major respect 
from the conclusions arrived at six years ago by a study undertaken by ECAFE, 
the matter should be closed. The Indian representative stated, however, that 
although he was in agreement with the view that the activities of an intra-area 
payments union should be limited in scope, it would be too early to say that 
a final answer to the problem had been found. He went on to say that he 
believed that in the event of the Executive Secretary of ECAFE, upon consulta- 
tion with the International Monetary Fund, felt it necessary to continue to 
study the payments problem, he should do so. Ultimately, it was decided that 
the ECAFE secretariat should continue to study the matter, and the Commit- 
tee decision was subsequently approved by the Commission. 

Another subject that was carried over into the Commission from the 
discussions of the Committee on Industry and Trade was the inter-regional 
trade. The United States and Indian delegations made a joint proposal to 
the effect that, although in principle the nations interested in inter-regional 
trade should be permitted to undertake such negotiations on specific problems, 
and while interest is shown toward the technical procedures adopted by 
the Economic Commission for Europe, the problem of co-operation for promo- 
tion of inter-regional trade should be given further study, particularly in regard 
to specific methods and procedures. This proposal was approved and the 
matter was again referred to the next meeting of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

In addition to the above matters, the Indian and the Japanese delegates 
brought up the importance of developing telecommunications within the 
ECAFE area and made the proposal that the problem be studied by the ECAFE 
secretariat. The Technical Assistance Administration gave a detailed ex- 
planation of technological assistance activities in the ECAFE area, which was 
rated highly by the participating delegates. 

In the course of the discussions, the Soviet delegate persistently brought 
up the problem of Communist China, arguing that because of the important 
position held by China in Asia, the activities of ECAFE could never be pro- 
perly undertaken without the participation of a delegate from the People’s 
Republic of China. He was supported by India, Indonesia, and Burma. But 
strong opposition was voiced by the United States, Nationalist China, and 
Korea; and the matter, as in other ECAFE meetings, was not taken up in 
view of the fact that the problem rests with the UN General Assembly. 


Reviewing the general atmosphere of the ECAFE conference, a definite 
cleavage in thinking among the 24 participating nations could be sensed. 
There was, on the one hand, the pro-Western group comprising such coun- 
tries as Pakistan, the Philippines, China, and Korea; while on the 
other, there were the neutrals such as India, Indonesia, and Burma. Japan, 
in the midst of this disunity, avoided touching upon political issues and tried 
to remain disassociated from either of the groups. In the course of the 
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debates, there were at times hot exchanges of words in connection with political 
viewpoints; but on the whole, the ECAFE conference was steered generally 
along a course conductive to expression of constructive opinions. On the final 
day of the Commission, the Indian delegate took the floor to declare that, in so 
far as the nations of Asia were concerned, the attainment of rapid economic 
growth has precedence over all other problems and that it devolves upon all 
nations, whether within or outside the ECAFE area, in formulating their 
policies to think at all times in terms of co-operation for the solving of this 
basic problem of Asia. 

Japanese Delegate Takasaki, who presided over the conference, stated 
in his closing address that the sessions had provided an invaluable opportunity 
for exchange of views in regard to the economic development of Asia and 
other economic problems; and that much encouragement had been given 
to redoubling the efforts toward mutual aid and co-operation among the parti- 
cipating nations. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the recent ECAFE conference brought 
into sharp focus the problem of Asian economic development, and was notably 
significant in that it was the occasion for earnest expression of opinions by 
both the nations of Asia and the developed countries outside the ECAFE 
region, contributing towards a better understanding of the difficulties con- 
fronting each party. 

In 1951 at Lahore in Pakistan when the Japanese representatives were 
permitted, for the first time, to attend the 7th Session of the ECAFE’s plenary 
meeting and the 3rd Session of the Committee on Industry and Trade as ob- 
servers, the writer and a few other government officials were present as 
technical advisers to the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, since 
Japan at that time was still under occupation. In the four weeks of discussions, 
the only Japanese voice raised was the cry “Mr. Chairman!” and that on one 
occasion only. With a ban on speeches by Japanese advisers imposed by the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, Australia, and others, the Japanese were unable 
to voice any opinions. 

In contrast, and only four years afterwards, Japan at the Tokyo confer- 
ence of ECAFE was not only no longer mute, but was actually elected as the 
chairman of both the Commission and the Committee on Industry and Trade. 
Nothing could be more striking to the writer, who has had the honor of being 
a member of the Japanese delegation to ECAFE since 1951, as evidence that 
in the past few years the international stature of our country has increased 
considerably in the eyes of the world. 
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HOUGH we may hardly be conscious of them, the habits of a thousand 

x 4 years have sunk their roots deep into our way of living, and to dig 

them out is no simple matter. We have such a habit in the tendency 

of the Japanese to rely less on the ear than on the eye in learning foreign 

languages. Well though we may know that the habit is not a good one, our 
difficulties begin when we try to overcome it. 

What, then, is the origin of the habit? It is not something the Japanese 
consciously worked out for themselves, but rather the inevitable play of the 
environment in which they found themselves. The prehistoric Japanese, in 
their string of islands off the eastern rim of Asia, had in China the civilization 
nearest at hand. China had a highly developed culture already in the Han 
Period, and it was under the influence of this culture that the Japanese shook 
off their savageness. The Chinese language was not written in a phonetic 
script representing sounds and appealing to the ear, but rather in ideographs 
that conveyed their meaning directly to the eye. Since the Chinese were 
producing a large literature in their ideographic script at about the time the 
Greeks were producing a literature in a phonetic script borrowed from the 
Phoenicians, one may say that the culture of the West had already left behind 
the age of the ideograph. This, however, was a development that meant 
nothing on the eastern edge of Asia. The Japanese accepted ideographs as 
the only possible system of writing. Some three centuries after the introduc 
tion of Chinese, the Japanese encountered their first phonetic script in Sanskrit; 
but by that time they were thoroughly at home with the ideograph, and the 
choice between an ideographic and a phonetic script was no longer open. 
The Chinese script had become a burden the Japanese had to bear, and the 
use of that script, appealing as it does to the eye, cannot be unrelated to the 
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tendency of the Japanese to rely less on the ear than on the eye in their 
language studies. 

The relationship between learning through the ear and learning through 
the eye is of course more basically a part of the relationship between the spoken 
word and the written word. Since speech is an activity of the human per- 
sonality, hearing and sight and reason and emotion and will ‘are all at work 
in it. Speech is thus living. A function of the living personality, it changes 
from moment to moment, and it develops briskly from the response it evokes. 
The word as it is written down, on the other hand, is a fixed symbol appealing 
to the eye. It knows no change or development, and in this sense it is dead. 

The Greeks saw the importance of this distinction, and gave the spoken 
word priority over the written word. They developed a great epic poetry 
before they had a system of writing, and it seems most natural that they 
had a system of writing, and it seems most natural that they should have seen 
the word as first of all something to be spoken and heard. This particular 
characteristic of the Greeks not only manifested itself in epic poetry, but was 
also at the heart of Greek political forms. 

The Greeks had before them the phonetic script of the Phoenicians, and 
not the pictographs or ideographs of Egypt and Mesopotamia. Phoenician 
characters, standing for sounds, were visual signs that could immediately be 
made auditory. Even with a written script, the Greeks continued to favor the 
spoken word. This may be explained as a result of the fact that for them 
the word written in phonetics was but a shadow of the spoken word, and had 
no aesthetic significance of its own. It is sometimes said that, being an artistic 
people, the Greeks would have found much to admire and work with in the 
innate pictorial qualities of an ideographic script, had they but been presented 
with one. I wonder, though, if that is so. Would the Greeks, so enchanted 
with speech and the spoken word, have thought it possible to express the 
beauty of the word pictorially? 

The first writing systems were ideographic. The earliest were those of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, where ideographs flourished for thousands of years, 
until it became painfully evident that phonetic systems were needed. Each of 
the ideographic systems thereupon proceeded to convert by its own processes 
to a phonetic system. It having been concluded that phonetic symbols were 
necessary, nothing could be better than a‘table of symbols made to fit the 
demand. The Phoenicians, in the Egypto-Mesopotamian culture sphere, ac- 
cordingly put together such a table, and the Phoenician alphabet became the 
mode of writing for the second stage in the development of civilization. 

In China, we find this second cultural stage in the Shang, Chou, and 
Han Periods. Only in their writing did the Chinese cling to the old system, 
refusing to adopt the phonetic symbols of the new age. It is hard to see why 
this should have been so, but we may perhaps find a geographic and a linguistic 
reason. First the geographic reason: the ease of communication between China 
and Mesopotamia varied considerably from age to age. In very early ages, 
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there seems to have been relatively little difficulty, and China received a great 
many cultural stimuli from Mesopotamia. Chinese writing seems in fact to 
have been inspired by that of Mesopotamia. In later centuries, however, 
communication apparently became more difficult, contrary to what one would 
expect. The culture that developed from the age of the Phoenician script 
differed radically from that of the era before. Quite independently of one 
another, Greece produced Socrates, India the Buddha Sakyamuni, and China 
Confucius. The teachings of Buddha and Socrates were both written down in 
phonetic scripts, while only that of Confucius was passed on in ideographs. 
Liaison of the sort that existed between India and Greece had quite broken 
down between China and western Asia. 

This alone, however, is not enough to account for China’s retention of 
the old script. The fact that Chinese is a monosyllabic language is probably 
a still more important reason. If each word is but one syllable, a large number 
of words must have identical sounds no matter how wide a variety of sounds 
is used. The number of words with exactly the same sound can be reduced 
in the spoken language by the use of tone and modulation, but this becomes 
impossible when the language is written in a phonetic script. With ideographs, 
on the other hand, as many symbols for words can be invented as there are 
words. If it is possible to master a great number of words which appeal to 
the ear, it should not be impossible *o master an equal number appealing to 
the eye. For these reasons, no doubt, the ideographic system of writing came 
to seem far more convenient to the Chinese than the phonetic system. They 
found themselves in a very special situation brought on by the monosyllabic 
nature of their language. It hardly seems likely that, having adopted these 
convenient ideographs from the start, the Chinese would have given them up 
even had they known as early as the Chou Period that phonetic writing was 
becoming fashionable in the West. Indeed, when they became aware of this 
other system of writing, a mountain of literature had already been produced 
in Chinese characters, and China’s consciousness of its position as the “Middle 
Kingdom” had grown accordingly. It was therefore but natural that the 
Chinese chose to stand by their traditional ideographs. 

This, however, does not change the facts: that what happened in China 
was exceptional in the history of human culture, and that the Japanese, under 
the influence of this exceptional phenomenon, had to shoulder the burden 
of the Chinese script. We must now ask what Chinese ideographs have done 
to the Japanese. 

Since the word is first of all expression by means of sound, even a non- 
phonetic script does not preclude the phonetic use of characters originally 
invented as ideographs. Many Egyptian and Mesopotamian hieroglyphics were 
used phonetically, while Chinese characters have been made to perform similar 
functions. When Buddhist sutras were translated into Chinese from the 
phonetic Sanskrit script, a great many untranslatable words were left in the 
original Sanskrit and expressed through Chinese characters used phonetically. 
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In Japan, there was a tendency from the start to give Chinese characters purely 
phonetic values in the rendition of proper names, and in particular very con- 
scious use was made of Chinese characters as phonetic signs in setting down 
old songs. From this practice evolved what is called manyé-gana, the phonetic 
syllabary of the Manydshii, which, simplified and put to more general use, be- 
came the uniquely Japanese kana syllabary. Polysyllabic Japanese demanded 
phonetic characters from the start, and had the strength to make Chinese 
ideographs over into such characters. 

The Japanese, however, did not have sufficient analytical powers to 
separate the consonant from the vowel, and they had no knowledge of a 
phonetic script in which this analysis had been made. The Chinese script, 
which set the pattern for the Japanese, represented one word with one character, 
and thus offered no way of singling out the consonant. The Japanese in the 
beginning used a large number of Chinese characters phonetically. When 
they presently came to systemize these as kana, they had become aware of the 
close resemblance to the Sanskrit syllabary, and proceeded to construct a fifty- 
character syllabary for themselves under the influence of the latter. Except 
for the five vowels, the syllabary was made up of consonant-vowel combinations, 
each expressed with but one character. There is no doubt that this was a 
far less convenient system than the Phoenician alphabet with its separate con- 
sonant symbols. Sanskrit, however, suffered from the same disability, and had 
the Japanese not been under the influence of the Chinese, they would in all 
likelihood have proceeded to develop a quite practical system of phonetic 
writing. 

The Chinese ideograph had a strange power over the Japanese. It was 
the conveyor of the Chinese classics and the Buddhist sutras, and as ideograph 
it performed a very special role in communication. The Chinese classics and 
the Buddhist sutras worked their power on the Japanese through the agency 
of the Chinese script. 

The role of the ideograph is far different from that of the phonetic 
symbol. A word written phonetically conveys nothing unless one knows that 
word, whereas one can see the meaning of a Chinese character without know- 
ing the Chinese word it represents. The readings the Japanese gave Chinese 
characters therefore fell into two categories from the start, the on and the kun. 
The on is the form in which the character appealed to the ear in Chinese—it 
is, in other words, the spoken Chinese of the Han Period. The kun, on the 
other hand, is the meaning the word transmits to the eye, rendered into Japa- 
nese—a translation into Japanese. Thus the character for ox has for its on 
the reading gyi, and for its kun the reading ushi. If a similar practice were 
resorted to in English, the on for this character would be niu, the present 
reading in Chinese, while the kun would be ox. It therefore follows that even 
the Japanese who does not know the on of a character (who does not know 
how it is or was pronounced in Chinese) can see the meaning from the kun 
(the Japanese translation) alone. The Chinese character can thus be made 
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over into Japanese, and the Japanese who has mastered Chinese characters can 
read Chinese literature in Japanese even if he cannot read it as spoken Chinese. 
Since it is the practice to use the on and the kun side by side in the standard 
Japanese sentence, what we have when a Japanese so reads Chinese is a rendition 
part of which follows the Chinese original and part of which is translated into 
Japanese. To those used to classics written in a phonetic script, this ability 
to translate at sight must be quite beyond comprehension. To the Japanese, 
used to classics in ideographs, it comes as the most natural thing in the world. 

In addition to the fact that Chinese is written in ideographs, another 
fact perhaps accounts for the Japanese practice of translating at sight: the 
Japanese had little chance to associate with the Chinese. The Japanese did 
not hear Chinese directly from the Chinese, nor did they for the most part 
taik to Chinese in that language. Chinese culture was transmitted to Japan 
chiefly through ideographic texts. It was very important to be able to read 
these documents, and far less important to be able to speak Chinese. The 
Japanese thus became enthusiastic in their study of Chinese characters, and 
proceeded to develop a uniquely Japanese way of reading Chinese, with certain 
Japanese characteristics evident in the relative weight given the on and the kun, 

Up to the generation of my parents, it was the custom to set little children 
from the age of five or six to reading Chinese classics printed in large-lettered 
wood-block editions. In a loud voice the child would recite the classic before 
him. He would see rows of ideographs which represented Chinese, but he 
would read not the Chinese on sound but rather a translation into Japanese 
making use of a mixture of on and kun sounds. Much of the vocabulary would 
be left untranslated in the on, but the words necessary to give the sentence its 
structure would always be read in the Japanese kum. What one would hear, 
then, would be the sentence expressed in the Japanese fashion, while what one 
would see would be straight Chinese ideographs. Auditory and visual responses, 
tightly joined together, were burned into the memory of the child. The 
practice was known as sodoku, “reading only,” an expression implying that 
no attempt was made to tell the student the meaning of the classic in question, 
that he was simply expected to know how to pronounce it. Since he was made 
to translate into Japanese from the start, however, it was not as if he were 
simply repeating unintelligible words from memory. People who learned the 
classics in this fashion, it is said, remembered them the rest of their lives. What 
was remembered of course was the Japanese translation, but the form of the 
original, the rows of ideographs, remained in the memory as well. 

This is but one small example, and yet it reveals the peculiar qualities 
that run through the whole of the Japanese approach to the Chinese classics. 
The poetry of the T’ang Period has been among the most popular of Chinese 
literature in Japan. When this poetry appeals to the Japanese eye, it is never 
translated, but when it appeals to the ear, it is rendered into Japanese, as it 
has been from the days when it was first imported. The Japanese, in other 
words, have always felt the original beauty of T’ang poetry through the eye, 
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never through the ear. If the poem is read in the Japanese mixture of on and 
kun, on the other hand, there is no way of appreciating the original T’ang 
rhythms, and yet to the Japanese it is far more beautiful pronounced in this 
on-kun mixture than read in the original on. For a thousand years this has 
been for Japanese the particular flavor of T’ang poetry. If the poem is written 
down as it is read aloud, in a mixture of Chinese characters and kana, the 
pleasure is lost. The solid rows of ideographs in the original seem to have 
an inevitability about them that quite disappears in the mixed-kana script. 
A feeling for the look of the poem still has a powerful hold over the Japanese 
who reads and writes Chinese poetry. 

An infinite number of similar examples could be cited. This was the 
way in which the Japanese approached foreign languages for more than a 
thousand years. The practice of learning a language through the ear failed 
to take root in Japan. It became apparent that such was the case when, in 
and after the Meiji Period, a knowledge of occidental languages was found 
necessary. The Japanese have been energetic in their efforts to overcome the 
old habit, but they have unfortunately not yet been successful. 

It is thought that the radio will be a good influence toward training the 
ear. Perhaps it will be, but, ironically, the radio has only exposed the Japanese 
habit of relying on the eye, so far as I have observed. Japanese who make a 
living by speech, by the appeal to the ear—radio announcers and performers 
and such—seem to a surprising extent to have learned foreign languages 
through. the eye, I have noted from listening to the radio, rather than through 
the ear. The American word fan, a shortening of fanatic, is pronounced huan, 
for instance, while film becomes huirumu. Never having been taughi this 
pronunciation myself, I once asked a friend why it should be so current. “You 
don’t know?” he laughed. “Fan and film are foreign words, but huan and 
huirumu are now Japanese.” The reason for the spread of such pronunciations 
is this: there is no phonetic symbol in Japanese to represent the syllable fa or 
fi, which is therefore conventionally represented with the symbol for hu taking 
the place of the “f”, and the vowel in question indicated by the appropriate 
phonetic character beside and somewhat smaller than the fu. On 
paper, then, this appears as hua or hui. Those who are familiar with the 
convention write huan and huirumu and read fan and film. Those who are 
less sensitive to such refinements, however, give us huan and huirumu, and 
thereby show us most clearly how even people whose business it is to appeal 
to the ear continue to pronounce a word as they see it. 

We may conclude that the habit of learning through the eye rather 
than through the ear has deep roots. It is a habit we must do our utmost 
to overcome. 








“How Should I Forget?” 
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mh 4 fe must be modest for a modest man.” These words are found in 
a letter of Charles Lamb commenting on 2 proposal to set up a 
monument in honour of one of his still living friends. I hope 
I shall not offend against their spirit if I give what is at once a fragrant of 
autobiography and a tribute to the youthful excellences of a Japanese scholar 
still living and constantly in action. Both he and I sometimes look back to 
the rather remote period concerned and ourselves moving through it as though 
we were detachedly watching the lives of others. 

It could not be known to me in my English childhood that Japan would 
become one of the chief influences on my life, and in the little country town 
where we dwelt it was unlikely that we should even see any man or woman 
from so far East. We were all admirers of some world-famous heroes of the 
Russo-Japanese war, and apart from that, in our house my mother would 
speak of Japanese ingenuity and Japanese taste in art. The Great War came, 
and those who served would reflect that we were fortunate in having the 
Japanese on our side, for the intrepidity of Japan’s fighting men had by no 
means been forgotten. But it was not until that War had passed from the 
scene that my own experience included a particular and plain “discovery” of 
Japanese character. 


lt was in 1923, when I had a home of my own many miles from London, 
that one or two of our literary men told me that there was among us a young 
Japanese lover of our literature, distinguished for enthusiasm and exact knowl- 
edge alike, and moreover a personality not to be missed. Accordingly I 
welcomed an early opportunity of becoming acquainted with this traveller, the 
first Japanese with whom I had done so; and without much delay he was good 
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enough to accept an invitation into the country. The railway in those days 
from London to places off the Cambridge line was apt to puzzle even regular 
passengers, but when I saw the chosen train arriving at Clare station: I was 
soon delighted to see a small, neat, keen and sturdy figure alight; and then 
what a hand-shake he gave! This was Saito Takeshi, and so quiet and undis- 
turbed his presence was to me on that platform that we might have been 
meeting thus for many a year. 

One of the daughters of my neighbour Mr. Chapman was waiting outside 
with a pony and small “trap,” and in we got for the ride to my cottage. The 
road was winding and rough, and showed us only farmlands, and occasional 
houses of no special beauty; my guest seemed at home with all these simple 
things, and even our provincial talk. At last the pony stopped without orders 
at the gate of my gray-fronted house, and my thoughts became a little anxious, 
for after all I had asked my new friend into primitive conditions; but he 
immediately appeared to be as natural to the place and its ways as if it had 
been somewhere in rural Japan. 

In my study there was a miscellany of books, especially English, and 
some of them were out of the way things; it was a great happiness to see how 
lovingly S.T. looked into these and to hear that he had read some even of 
the scarce ones and was trying to find copies of others. Moreover he was most 
generous in his praise of my little collection. I perceived in him at once a 
thoroughness in this matter of literature which was accompanied by a deep 
enjoyment and discernment of the beautiful and wise wherever found. 

Not far away stood the ancient parish church, not a big one but a 
graceful antiquity; and as it happened our Rector was himself a man of letters. 
He is still living,—Canon A.F. Webling, the author of “Something Beyond.” 
His sermons were often animated with quotations from Dickens or Wordsworth 
or other writers, and we listened to one such address; at the end of the service 
the Rector hastened to greet the first Japanese worshipper who had ever come 
into that little church during the many centuries of its lonely existence. The 
occasion was fleeting but not the impression, as I know from my correspondence 
with Canon Webling even now; whenever he thinks of Japan he thinks of S.T., 
with happy heart. 

Our country people were not easy to please, perhaps, and “foreigners” 
meant anyone from anywhere else; but I noticed that during his short stay 
with us those in our house and those we saw in the village were moved by the 
straightforward courtesy and interest of our visitor; I do not know what fancies 
they might otherwise have had concerning Japanese people, but they appreci- 
ated this man of few words and profound comprehension. It was as though 
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he was no stranger. “Your gentleman.” 

Before many months had passed I had made a decision which has had 
an effect on all my doings and thinkings since. I was to leave my much loved 
countryside and my times among the poets and essayists in London, and to 
become a professor in the department of English at Tokyo Imperial University. 
The editor of the Nation and Athenaeum, on which journal I was employed, 
did me the honour of arranging a farewell dinner. So many celebrities of the 
Press and others were invited that even now I feel alarmed at the recollection 
of the assembly; I was intensely alarmed when my turn came to make a speech. 
But how admirably S.T. faced his ordeal in that kind, addressing a foreign 
audience of such distinction in a language not his own—and being one not at 
all given w speechifying; how firmly he stood there and how decisively he 
spoke! It was the best speech of the evening. 

I believe that it was in consequence of the personality and character of 
s.T. as we knew him in England over thirty years ago that the poet Ralph 
Hodgson came out as professor to Sendai. Such a move would never have 
been expected by those who knew the poet; he appeared to be inseparable from 
life in England, of which he was a tireless and romantic student.. He had never 
taught in any place before. Certainly he already had an imaginative regard 
for Japan, and when he found a representative of Japanese qualities, both 
moral and intellectual, so modestly powerful as our friend, this poetic and 
anthropological feeling changed into action. Another eminent English writer 
did not take the same course as Professor Hodgson but was not less moved 
and heartened by the addition of S.T. to our circle. Siegfried Sassoon often 
spoke with delight of this, and the bond which was formed then between him 
and S.T. has never weakened. 

Thus, a few months ago, it was Siegfried Sassoon who was waiting at 
a railway station—that of Salisbury, which might almost count as an English 
Kyoto—for the train from London which should bring S.T. there. A great 
many years had gone by since the two met, and the reunion could be one of 
a few hours only at the English author’s country house, a car-drive from the 
cathedral city. I have heard from Mr. Sassoon that it was just as though time 
had not rolled on, for our friend at once showed himself still essentially what 
he was in his strength of character, his sympathies and his faith in life. The 
brief day among books, pictures, and flowers was one of the outstanding pieces 
of good luck that Mr. Sassoon has reported to me in his account of circumstance 
for some time. We all get older and have to admit that much even in friend- 


ships which once seemed secure and unalterable has surprisingly fallen away, 


but when we can still quote to ourselves a constancy and a devotion which 
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have endured not merely the passage of time and the separation of oceans but 
the repeated shocks of history through thirty years and mor’, it is sunshine 
again. 

In reflecting upon the effect made on some of us in England when 
Saito Takeshi originally came to see us, and when we had hardly any other 
personal knowledge of Japanese tracts and traditions, I am aware of something 
paradoxical. Here was a representative of the great nation in the East, whose 
merits as such had the results I have been recording, and yet it would be 
hard to define wherein he was particularly Japanese in character. S.T. would 
be the same being, very nearly, whatever country he belonged to. This very 
fact as I suppose was to us a new and attractive light on Japan, and brought 
it much nearer. No doubt I could relate some characteristics of my friend to 
the general virtues of his countrymen. Orderliness, which was apparent as 
soon as one saw him; contentment with the simplest things; humour, but the 
kind which verges on love, not contempt; the practice of doing more than 
one promises, and deeds speaking louder than words; silence in reference to 
one’s own difficulties and worries, while the problems of others are listened 
to with attention and desire to serve—these perhaps are some of the charac- 
teristics involved. 

As I said already, I have actually been discoursing on my own education 
as a young man through these slight sketches of one special influence on it. 
It is unnecessary to continue the history of so valuable and enlightening a 
friendship, or that of my friend and his numerous and various achievements, 
into later days. Dr. Saito Takeshi is a classic. He was the original means by 
which like countless others from the West I became a recipient of the spirit 
of Japan in a direct way, and it is not for me to estimate the consequences 
to myself of that long and precious experience. My friends told me ages ago 
that even my handwriting had been influenced—I hope that they meant for 
the better—by my living in a calligraphic community. 

In our hours of retrospection we are often gently surprised by the 
distinctness of certain encounters and episodes where many which might have 
been expected to survive in bold form have grown regrettably dim. I see in 
my own picture of the past here and there a face, a scene, a brief transaction 
which tells me more of Japan than I can put into words. Such memories 
may be “unimportant.”—Not many nights ago the heavy car in which some of 
us were returning to Osaka had a slight accident at a road-fork. Its left front 
wheel was suddenly in a narrow concrete ditch. The night was black and 
rainy and the place lonely. Then a truck drew up behind us. The truck- 
driver and his mate got out and became a rescue squad. With great cheerful- 
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ness they toiled away until they had our car on the road again. And then 
without waiting to be thanked they vanished into the dark. 

Quite ordinary? To me it seemed strangely reminiscent of the little 
crises I once knew in war, wicked moments—, and these Japanese stalwarts 
had the same great outlook as the British soldiers I then knew: it is the highest 
tribute I can pay. 

Among my former Tokyo students I will now mention only one, and 
S.S. will indicate him. No gentler person ever came my way. He was a 
splendid tennis-player, and as for learning he wore it lightly and laughed at 
himself in comparison with his contemporaries. We met after years away in 
Kobe, and he was still refusing to take himself, even his tennis, seriously; life 
was kind, and had seldom been otherwise, and here by heaven’s blessing we 
still were—so I interpreted his ever pleasant grin. If “sweetness and light” 
ever existed in a temperament, it was his. The next time I heard of him he 
had given his life in a successful attempt to rescue his dearest companion from 
drowning. 

In other years consumption was a frequent terror in Japan. I was 
often the guest of as happy a family as I ever saw, and then, one summer, it 
became apparent that the eldest daughter was a victim of this illness. She was 
one equally blessed with beauty and capability. I imagine that she was not 
long in doubt about her fate, but when we went to see her she was as bright 
and glad as if she had all the world before her. The shadowy room and the 
faint sound of the sea made a background to this girl’s pathetic brilliance. 

From other uneffaced remembrances, besides my thoughts of some people 
known over many years,—and I have here ventured to express a little concern- 
ing one in chief,—I might begin to clarify (to myself at least) what it means 
to have lived, however imperfectly, in Japan. In the school of life this is one 
of the significant rooms, and the teachers do not always know that they are 
the teachers; “we will remember them.” 
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HE traveller to Japan who arrives at Haneda Airport should find himself 
7. in the centre of Tokyo after thirty minutes. I say should for this hap- 
pens if traffic conditions favor him. Ordinarily it takes twice as long, 
for the highway from the airport to the heart of Tokyo Metropolis is also 
the main artery linking Tokyo and Yokohama, and over this thoroughfare 
a variegated traffic flows twenty-four hours a day: passenger cars, buses, trucks, 
miniature trucks, gasoline-propelled three-wheelers, motor-bikes, scooters and 
the ubiquitous bicycle, each racing at its own speed over a highway that has 
not grown to meet the needs of this monstrous parade. 

After thirty minutes of fretting or boredom, you will find yourself in 
the centre of Tokyo where the traffic congestion is even more formidable. At 
night the glare of neon signs will leave you gaping, scarcely able to distinguish 
the red and green of traffic lights from the reddest of reds and the greenest of 
greens which compete for attention. Wherever you lock, above or below, 
every inch is filled with lights that flash off and on. There’s a horse galloping, 
a globe revolving, each sign vying to be the only sign and succeeding in being 
just another in that sea of colored lights. All this, notwithstanding, neon 
signs keep multiplying, for Tokyo shop-keepers have apparently been deluded 
into thinking that more lights will somehow bring more business. 

In the daytime, however, you will be equally amazed by the vast crowds 
packing these same streets. Just where does this endless flow of humanity 
come from? Not many seem to be making purchases, nor do people appear 
to be here for any definite purpose beyond that of promenading—the pleasure 
of strolling along these gay streets. To most of them, window-shopping and 
this looking at one another doubtless provides the best they can afford in the 
way of gaiety, for promenading makes no calls on their purses. On either 
side of this swollen stream of people are buildings, large and small. The tall 
and more solid structures—department stores or banks; the more numerous, 
low, wooden buildings, erected on space cleared of rubble after the bombings 
~shops, all looking pretty much alike with facades of plaster and paint, their 
windows packed with merchandise. 
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And how did these streets appear when the war ended? A few of these 
same buildings of steel and concrete were still standing, the rest was a flattened 
waste of rubble and ashes. People wore the grey pallor of starvation; women 
dragged about in clothes faded and begrimed, barefooted—or nearly so. With 
the arrival of the soldiers of the Occupation, these women were soon strolling 
along these shambles, arm-in-arm with American servicemen. From the base- 
ments of burned-out department stores, sprouted gaudy signs, advertizing 
“nightspots”, clearly meant for American soldiers, and to the Japanese, pen- 
niless and s‘arving, the sign of “The Oasis” was both startling and incongruous. 

The traffic that flowed through this waste then were drab-colored jeeps, 
officers’ cars, weapons’ carriers and bull-dozers. The scene has changed con- 
siderably in ten years. There have been enough alterations to give one the 
impression that Japan has rounded the corner to recovery. 

Not far from the main shopping districts is Central Station in that part 
of Tokyo traditionally dedicated to business, street after street of tall build- 
ings in brick and concrete. Almost this entire district was requisitioned by 
the Occupation Forces and was in fact the centre for General Headquarters. 
New buildings have appeared here since then and yet more scaffolding for 
even newer buildings go up, so that one cannot escape the impression that 
rehabilitation is even more complete. But is this actually so? What of cities 
other than Tokyo? There is another metropolis where one is greeted, not 
with the conventional, “How do you do?”, but “How’s business?” That is Osaka, 
the centre for large-scale wholesale merchants and light industries, a replica of 
Tokyo on a smaller scale. 

What then of places other than Tokyo or Osaka? Let us take a train 
going north and later west. On either side of the tracks stretch the farmlands 
where life goes on as it has for centuries; mile on mile of carefully tended 
fields, neat as flower-beds: rice paddies, vegetable rows. Here you still see the 
age-old thatched farm-houses, villages, undamaged by incendiary raids, dream- 
ing their ancient dreams in peace and beauty, so they appear to one from the 
carriage window. Yet, are such dreams theirs? 

Of the five islands which make up Japan, Honshii is the largest; at its 
northernmost tip is Aomori City, looking out over a wide bay. A regular 
ferry service connects Aomori with Hokkaid6, the northernmost island. Ao- 
mori’s largest single industry used to be fishing and canning~salmon-fishing 
along the coast of Kamchatka, but that is now a thing of the past for lack of 
a peace treaty with Russia. And because the fishing cannot be resumed a 
population of 120,000, its city razed by incendiary bombings, cannot, get back 
on its feet. Aomori has no buildings to speak of, other than government offices 
and banks, and its rows of flimsy shacks need only a single match to reduce 
them once more to ashes. One wonders how people survive the severe winters 
in such shelters when Aomori is snowbound five months of the year. The 
roads are unpaved and the winds from the sea bring storms of dust and sand 
swirling over the city incessantly. The only department store has gone out 
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KOCHI 


Kochi’s main industry is hand-made paper. As high labor costs have made hand-made paper a 
luxury, people prefer to make shift with glass for their sliding windows and doors. It is cheaper 


in the long run, and the demand for paper has dropped. 
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FUKUPS RAYON 
Fukui is no longer the home of habutae silk, for the technique of habutae weaving has been 
applied to synthetic fibres, and its mills are turning out rayon for export to other parts of Asia. 


At the backyard of a small mill. 


ONOMICHI 


The wealth of Onomichi, the chief port for the craft plying around the Inland Sea, came from 


its marine products, with China as its best customer for dried abolone, sea-slugs, etc. But the 


town has come on bad days and waits for normal trade relations with her big continental neighbour. 
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Yawata, with the largest iron and steel mills in the country, sustained the heaviest damages from air-raids 





during the war. Yet with machinery running at full blast, Yawata has not entirely recovered. 








FUKUI 


Flattened out by air-raids, Fukui’s post-war recovery has a sever setback in the 


earthquake of 1948. The work of reconstruction had to start all over again. 
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of business; the broken panes have been boarded up with rough planks. It 
it a city of many unemployed and as many vagrants. What hope, if any, 
is there for Aomori? Its citizens keep reiterating: “If only we could fish 
again in Soviet waters—. If only our canning industry were revived—” Here 
as nowhere else people are most zealous in their efforts for resuming normal 
relations with Soviet Russia. 

A short train-journey south brings us to the sandy coast of Hachinohe’s 
scoured by winds from the Pacific. Rolling downs and grass-covered slopes 
reaching to the water’s edge are reminiscent of some parts of the English coast. 
Here in spring flock thousands of gulls to nest on an island, famous as their 
breeding ground, but Hachinohe’s inhabitants are concerned with other matters, 
for they make their living by squid fishing. In the fishing season a whole 
fleet—three hundred and more boats—goes sprinting out into the open sea for 
squid which are caught at night with the aid of lamps used to attract them. 
The small fishing craft, carrying fifteen or sixteen men, including the crew, 
takes four hours to reach the fishing ground. Late in the afternoon, in time 
to be there by sundown, as though at a pistol crack, boat after boat goes racing 
out to sea, and races back before sunrise to the market for the best bidding. 
There is always a scramble for the shortest route both ways, and for this the 
fishermen must take valiant risks. Misawa, the American air-base, has its 
guns trained seaward for target practice, but the fishermen, though sufficiently 
warned, dare not make wide detours which would exhaust their slender supply 
of petrol before the fishing ground is reached. Ducking cannonades and 
thumbing their noses at such risks, these smal] boats dash out to sea. This 
is their only means of a livelihood. Life offers these fishermen little in the 
way of compensations, but good weather is always a promise of work—the 
business of fishing, and work lends an air of briskness to Aomori. One forgets 
that the city is only half alive. But squid bring in next to nothing; the crates 
in which they are shipped out by refrigerator cars cost more than their con- 
tents. A sad and ironic commentary. This is why the fishermen’s wives crowd 
the beach when the fleet is expected in, and peer out so anxiously to sea. 
Their day’s livelihood depends on what their men bring. 

Along the top of the bluff at which the white waves gnaw all day, stand 
rows of fishermen’s huts. The thatched roofs are weather-beaten and old, 
sagging at the eaves, telling the tale of poverty-ridden lives. The streets here 
are hushed, lack the liveliness which visits the beach every morning and night. 
A wide concrete road leads up from the main fishing wharves to nearby Mi- 
sawa, the air-base. The wharves have been requisitioned for the loading and 
unloading of military supplies. A few “night-spots’—“San Francisco” and 
“Showboat”—are on the main street; the gaudily turned-out girls that saunter 
by contrast oddly with the somber trappings of a fishing community, but the 
inhabitants are probably accustomed to this sight by now, though they wait 
for that day when the girls will be gone, the cannonading overhead stops and 
pilotless airplanes no longer come plummeting through their nets. Perhaps 
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it is only true to say that all these things are endured with grudging toleration. 

Travelling farther south we come to the ancient castle-town of Morioka, 
walled in by mountains, the Kitagami River flowing down its western boundary. 
Renowned from times immemorial for its fine horses, the growth of the Japa- 
nese Army is closely linked with the history of this town, for Morioka not only 
supplied the army with its horses, but was subsidized for that reason and was 
once prosperous. 

Every farming-household keeps a horse as a household pet—an impor- 
tant member of the family—but the Imperial Japanese Army is no more; motor- 
trucks have replaced horses. The army, though outlawed, goes under a new 
name as the Self-Defence Force and it is mechanized—American-fashion—and 
has no need for horses. What have the farmers who bred horses for an income 
done? The obvious answer to that is: turned to breeding cows. They have 
done just that, but milch cows cost more to buy, in the first place, and to feed, 
and there are few farmers who have money for either. Large dairying inter- 
ests, however, have provided loans for purchasing cows; moreover, General 
MacArthur had enjoined Japan to become the Switzerland of the Orient and 
many Japanese leaders believed that the nation could become another Den- 
mark. Dairying was the first step toward that goal; they believed fervently, 
ignorant of the economic impossibilities they faced, but where, indeed, was 
there land for pastures when every inch of ground must be cultivated for food 
for human consumption? The outlay and upkeep for cows in cold figures 
only added up to higher prices for domestic dairy products than one paid 
for imported varieties of the same. Low-cost human labor devoted solely to 
feeding cattle still left nothing for human subsistence. No amount of juggling 
with figures or facts makes dairying feasible and Morioka’s farmers face a 
problem for which no solution can yet be found. 

Morioka embarked on a ten-year plan for building a Japanese TVA 
on the Kitagami River. The erecting of a succession of dams along the river 
was to supply Morioka eventually with an abundance of electric power. The 
next step was an irrigation plan for reclaiming a large part of this region. 
At the end of ten years or so, it was hoped, the standard of living would be 
raised twofold. But the program has lagged far behind schedule; people 
continue to hope that it will be realized in the not too distant future. There 
is, however, nothing to assure them that the irrigation project will take con- 
crete form. What new industry can be started here, and who is to finance 
them? Yet those ten years are nearly up. Were those rosy visions after all 
only happy dreams on paper? Willi it finally be said that the ten years of 
waiting were just an interlude of baseless hopes in those hard-pressed lives 
of Morioka? Was this TVA, drummed up so noisily by our press, just a fancy 
American dream imported for an unending “duration?” 

Closer to Tokyo and deep in the mountains is Wakamatsu City, the 
site of an old feudal castle. A bicycle-racing course has been laid out on the 
spot where the fortress once stood. There is a plan to re-erect the castle in 
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concrete with the earnings from the track, but cycle-racing seems to have tew 
enthusiasts and the concrete castle is still a distant notion. I dare to suggest 
that this is a blessing. I cannot think of many uses for a twentieth century 
replica of a sixteenth century castle, and it’s a pity that gambling must continue 
on those ancient remains. 

Castles and bicycle racing aside~Wakamatsu has a name for the finest 
lacquerware produced in Japan. Craftsmen of every sort combine to produce 
this lacquerware. There is a minute division of labor in its creation: the 
hewers of wood, the makers of boards from which trays are carved, boxes con- 
structed; the carvers of bowls; nor must the craftsman be forgotten whose sole 
occupation is to turn out the minute wooden pins with which boxes and trays 
are riveted; then there is the artist who brush-point designs in gold; the 
final process is taken over by the painter of lacquer. At every stage in its 
making, skilled craftsmen and their apprentices take a share in producing 
Wakamatsu’s superb lacquerware, and all this precise, patient labor is carried 
on in individual homes which are also workshops. Every home lining every 
alley seems to be employed in making lacquerware, yet Wakamatsu is a depres- 
sed town. 

In former days when lacquerware was so highly prized, Wakamatsu 
flourished, but those days are gone. Labor costs have soared and made its 
products a luxury. The skilled painter of ethereal birds and flowers is out of 
a job. Now every mayoral election is fought on the issue of introducing a 
new industry to provide work for everyone, for the town has no modern in- 
dustries. Fuil employment would usher in an era of prosperity for all. That 
is the townsmen’s dream. 

Another bait has been added to that dream. Wakamatsu has a power- 
plant in the nearby valley, another TVA imported from the United States. 
Local politicians pounced on the similarities between it and the original, 
trumpeted the succession of industries that would spring up around it and 
then pocketed the profits of their self-created propaganda. The dam has been 
completed, the power station is running, but no factories have come to town, 
for the power goes elsewhere to set other wheels in motion. The townspeople 
continue to wonder when they will get lower rates on their electricity bills. 

About the central part of Honshi, on a plateau of the Japan Alps, is 
Matsumoto, for long the prosperous centre of Japan’s raw silk exchange. With 
the era of rayon and nylon Matsumoto’s importance has vanished. Its ex- 
changes have closed down and Matsumoto has become a dead city on a plateau. 
The main thoroughfare, flanked by ancient houses in which wholesale mer- 
chants busily dealt with nearby farms in raw silk, reflect the depression. Changes 
in methods of transportation and the last war account for this. Near the 
station is a large building, once the city’s central fish-market. It is plastered 
with signs—For Sale. In pre-war days refrigerator cars rushed in supplies from 
Tokyo’s central fish-market, but now the day’s prices are quoted over the tele- 
phone to individual dealers and large trucks bring their load straight to the fish- 
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monger’s door. 
There is no longer 
any need for the 
central fish-market 
and the same is 
true of other com- 
modities, for the 
well — capitalized 
Tokyo merchant 
sends out his 
salesmen to the 
provinces; orders 
are delivered by a= d 
truck and Matsu- = 
moto’s wholesale 
merchant must perforce go out of business. 

Now, going west of Tokyo, we come to Gifu which is halfway between 
Tokyo and Osaka. Those who have visited Japan in the summer remember 
Gifu for its cormorant fishing on the Nagara River. Gifu is famous for its 
paper lanterns and umbrellas of split bamboo and handmade paper. Perhaps 
some of you are more familiar with the paper or silk parasols, designed by 
Noguchi Isamu, and which are exported in some quantity to America. The 
umbrellas of oiled paper, however, are less known abroad, and it is these 
which once gave Gifu its prosperity. But cloth-covered, metal-framed umbrellas 
have ousted the paper ones; they are made in great numbers and come cheap 
and the demand for paper umbrellas is not anything like what it used to 
be. At least ten per cent of Gifu’s population was employed in making um- 
brellas. That part of the town in which they live is now a rundown section 
where sickly children play listlessly on the streets. With no other employment 
to which they can turn a hand, umbrella-makers keep on making wares for 
which the demand keeps dwindli:*. Wholesale merchants in men’s ready- 
made suits, however, are doing a thviving business. In one section near the 
station you can count at least seven hundred such shops with racks of cheap, 
Western-style clothing. This is an entirely new enterprise that sprang up 
after the end of the war. Repatriates from Manchuria and China who came 
to Gifu set up open-air stalls in the burned-out areas around the station. At 
a time when clothing was scarce and the demand enormous, these returnees 
turned to selling ready-made suits. With the market for lanterns and paper 
umbrellas tapering off and the demand for Western-style suits growing steadily, 
stallkeepers were soon building their own shops on Tailors’ Row, as you might 
call it, where returnees from Harbin clumped together and nostalgically named 
their one little section “Harbin’—title to a closed chapter in their lives. But 
what does the future hold out for these dealers in ready-made suits? None 
of them have factories of their own; they purchase their materials, cut out suits 
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from paper patterns and farm them out to be stitched by Gifu’s unemployed. 
Labor is miserably cheap, but the work provides some sort of income. 
Some six thousand girls, housewives and widows piece these suits 
together in their homes on treadle machines, and the sight of girls and women 
with heavy loads of finished suits strapped to their backs is a familiar one 
around this town. Small capitalists in Osaka, however, have already begun 
turning out ready-made suits by the hundreds and the time is not too far off 
when Gifu’s purveyors of ready-mades will have to look sharp. 

Across the mountains from Gifu is Fukui on the Japan Sea, known 
the world over for its weaving of habutae silk. Fukui, however, is no longer 
the home of habutae silk, for the technique of habutae weaving has been ap- 
plied to synthetic fibres, and its mills are turning out rayon for export to 
other parts of Asia. One large mill, which produced nothing but the finest 
gossamer-like silks, used for scarves, has been hard hit by a U.S. law prohibiting 
the import of so-called “inflammable” textiles; the mill has closed down, its 
factory hands have been turned away, and the building with all its property 
sold. But the exporting of rayon fabrics waits on the recovery of South Asian 
countries. Communist China’s market has not yet been opened to Japan, 
and over-production has resulted in any number of announcements of bank- 
ruptcy on the bulletin board in front of the City Hall. 

Flattened out by air-raids, Fukui’s post-war recovery had a severe set- 
back in the earthquake of "48. The work of reconstruction had to start over 
again; Fukui could hardly turn out enough cloth for a nation reduced to 
rags by the war. The saturation point came, as come it must, and Fukui, 
looking for overseas markets, found the Korean War to be the undreamed-of 
chance for an outlet. Over-equipped and producing more than it can sell, 
Fukui’s textile industry is in hard straits now. The Korean War seems to 
have been a mixed blessing. 

As we go farther west, we come to the coast of the beautiful Inland 
Sea and Onomichi, chief port for the craft plying around these waters, whose 
wealth came from its marine products, with China as its best customer for 
dried abalone, sea-slugs and innumerable delicacies of that like. But Onomichi 
has come on bad days and waits for normal trade relations with her big con- 
tinental neighbor. On the street fronting the sea are rows of shops, preserved 
architecturally as they were several hundred years ago, but their owners barely 
getting along from day to day on a new line of goods over the counter. 

Crossing the Sea from Onomichi we reach Shikoku Island for a visit to 
Kéchi City, the birthplace of the former Prime Minister Yoshida. Kochi peo- 
ple are notoriously short-tempered, stingy and vain and their citizens admit 
their shortcomings with wry humor. Nor do they hesitate to relate that they 
are apt to make fools of themselves. 

Kéchi’s main industry is hand-made paper. Here again we come up 
against the fact that high labor costs have made hand-made paper a luxury. 
People prefer to makeshift with glass for their sliding windows and doors. 
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It’s cheaper in the long run, and the demand for paper has dropped. Kd6chi 
makes a living from its paper—exported to southern Asia—and truck-gardening. 
From a distance one can see miles of vegetable plots covered with white sheets 
to keep off frost. On closer inspection, however, the sheets turn out to be 
rectangular lengths of plastic film, supported at their four corners by upright 
poles. Under that cover you discover green peas and other choice vegetables 
grown out of season. For lack of capital for frame-houses, farmers devised 
this relatively inexpensive and ingenious substitute for glass, and now market 
their early produce in the large cities. 

West of Shikoku, at the westernmost tip of Honshu, is the larger island 
of Kyiishi. In a country with so few natural resources, northern Kydshii is 
known for its coal. Japan’s largest iron and steel mills are here. The Yawata 
Stee] Works sustained the heaviest damages from air-raids during the war, and 
it seemed doubtful at that time that Yawata would ever recover. Nevertheless, 
a right-about-face in the Occupation policies, which at one stage were all for 
making Japan the Switzerland or Denmark of the Orient, now promises to 
make it the workshop of Asia. Iron and coal from America and Canada feed 
Yawata’s mills; the newest in American machinery turns out tin plate sheets 
here. Yet with machinery running at full blast, Yawata has not entirely re- 
covered, and there is always the danger of over-producing. 

Yawata City has a central plaza where a statue, a female figure with 
outstretched arms, is poised on a tall marble block. The citizens have named 
this spot the “Peace Plaza”, for a bronze plaque at the base of the memorial 
carries a legend proclaiming that this workshop of Asia is dedicated to peace. 
The Yawata Steel Works were erected with the nation’s money to build Japan’s 
Imperial Navy, so this monument, pledging peace, is indeed historic. It is 
likewise a reminder of General MacArthur’s words that Japan is to be the 
Asian Switzerland. Japan, nontheless, has a navy once more. We can only 
hope and pray that this symbol of peaceful aims is not forgotten. 

Although Kyishii has coal, it lacks the coking coal needed for its iron 
mills. Such coal was in times past imported from China along with iron ore, 
which also came from Malaya. No matter how one looks at it, the shipping 
of coal and metal ore from the United States and Canada is illogical, and Ja- 
pan waits for a day when her supplies will once more come from her Asiatic 
neighbors. Paradoxically, while Japan gets her coal from America, Kyishi 
mines more coal than can be consumed domestically and is suffering from a 
severe depression. Industries which require coal have almost come to a stand- 
still; small mines have closed down one by one and miners have been thrown 
out of work; the number of unemployed keeps on increasing. The prospects 
for Japan at this moment are grim. The switch from a dream of becoming an 
Asian Switzerland or Denmark to a workshop for Asia came with the Korean 
War, but what is to be done with the workshop now that the Korean War 
has ended? Inflation followed in the wake of the Korean War; the War 
ended and along with it Japan’s brief boom in exports. China is still a closed 
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market; Russian waters are not open to Japanese fishermen; Japan’s other 
Asiatic neighbors are having domestic difficulties and there is no early hope 
for trading with them. Just what is Japan to do? 

I seem to have presented a far from cheerful picture of Japan. It is 
not the Japan you view from a carriage window, but the Japan you can only 
discover by leaving your comfortable carriage seat and finding your way into 
towns and villages where you pass the time of day with shop-keepers, rub 
elbows with people, chat on street corners with townsfolk and villagers. You 
would then undoubtedly find a Japan where people are slowly relinquishing 
hopes that once buoyed them up through the first years of defeat. I have 
given you only a partial glimpse of al] that you might observe and hear. It 
would take little to find out for yourself from a casual meeting with strangers 
the bleakness and hopelessness of it all. 

When the war ended, we, the city-dwellers knew what it was to starve, 
and the towns and villages where food was to be had seemed well-off by com- 
parison, but the wounds of war have penetrated more deeply into the provinces, 
and evidence of them is too clear today. Tokyo, the centre of politics and 
finance, fattens at the expense of the provinces. Tokyo gets far more than its 
due, and the American way of life, introduced as a by-product of the Occupa- 
tion, has contributed toward that doubtful share, for the high standard of con- 
sumption that is American is not for the defeated Japanese. The American way 
of life gave impetus to the building of “skyscrapers” in the large cities, to 
neon signs, the proliferating of bars and cabarets. 

Another case in point is Yokohama, Tokyo’s neighbor, a whole city 
requisitioned for too long by the Occupation. Tokyo has in the meantime 
absorbed all Yokohama’s business, and what once was the heart of that flourish- 
ing port-city is now a waste land overgrown with weeds. To those who knew 
pre-war Yokohama this fate must seem pitiful. But this is not the plight of 
Yokohama alone. Strip away Tokyo’s gay and deceptive front and you will 
find it riddled with problems. Just where does one begin solving them? The 
only solution lies in getting down once more to the nation’s basic problems. 

That time is not far off when this complex of false hopes, private 
agonies, poverty, yes—and despair, and all the innumerable contradictions will 
be pointing the way to Japan’s future. 

Translated by Uramatsu Fuki 


Editor’s note: 


The populations of the cities and towns mentioned in this article are as 
follows: (1954 census) 


Aomori (capital of Aomori prefecture) 127,205 
Hachinohe (Aomori prefecture) 113,446 
Morioka (capital of Iwate prefecture) 124,299 
Mizusawa (Iwate prefecture) 42,292 
Wakamatsu (Fukushima prefecture) 64,881 
Matsumoto (Nagano prefecture) 145,628 
Gifu (capital of Gifu prefecture) 244,976 
Fukui (capital of Fukui prefecture) 117,861 
Onomichi (Hiroshima prefecture) 77,003 


Yawata (Fukuoka prefecture) 250,258 








A Novel 


The Azaleas of Hira 


Inoue Yasushi 


OW quickly time passes. It is five years since I was last here at Katada, 
H Five years have gone by since that spring, the year before the war 
ended, when we were beginning to see that something had gone wrong 
with our plans. It seems like a long time ago, and it seems like yesterday. 
Sometimes I think I am less sensitive to time than I once was. When I was 
young it was different. In the Anatomy Magazine last month someone called 
me a vigorous old gentleman of eighty. I’m not, though. I still have two 
years to go, but I suppose I must strike people as an “old gentleman.” I don’t 
like that expression. There is something a little too warm and mellow about 
it. I would much rather be called an old scholar. Miike Shuntaré, old scholar. 
There are more famous spots for viewing Lake Biwa than you can 
count on your fingers, the owner of the inn here used to say, but there is 
no place all up and down the lake shore that is better than Katada for viewing 
Mt. Hira. In particular, he liked to boast, no view of Hira can compare 
with the one from the northeast room of the Reihdkan Inn itself. Indeed 
the Reihdkan, “Inn of the Holy Mount,” takes its name from the fact that 
Hira viewed from here looks its grandest and most godly. The view is not 
like that from across the lake at Hikone, with Hira sweeping across the horizon 
from east to west, for all the world the great mountain mass; but from here 
it takes on a dignity and character you do not find in any ordinary mountain. 
Calmly enfolding those deep lines of valley, the summit more often than not 
hidden in clouds, it sweeps down to plant its foot on the shore of the lake. 
There is no doubt that it is beautiful. 
How long has the old innkeeper been dead, I wonder. Twenty years 
—no, longer. The second time I came here, over the Keisuke affair, he was 
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already paralyzed and had trouble speaking, and it must have been very soon 
afterwards, possibly two or three months, that I had notice of his death. He 
seemed like a brokén-down old man to me then, but he could not have been 
much over seventy. I have already lived nearly ten years longer than he 
did, now that I think of it. 

Nothing in the inn has changed. I was twenty-four or twenty-five when 
I first came here. Fifty years have somehow gone by since I first sat in this 
room. It is strange for a house not to have changed in fifty years. The 
young owner is the living image of his father, and he sits in the same dark 
office off the hall, his expression and his mannerisms exactly like the old 
man’s. The landscape hanging in the musty alcove here and the statue under 
it might for all I know be the ones that were here then. Everything has 
changed at home. Furniture, people, the way people think. I know of 
nothing that has not changed. A steady change, from year to year and from 
month to month—from moment to moment and second to second, I might 
better say. There cannot be many houses where change is so constant. It 
is insufferable. I put a chair out on the veranda and without fail it is facing 
another direction an hour later. 

What a calm, easy-going place this is. And how many years has it 
been since I was last able to relax so completely? The scholar’s hour. I sit 
on the veranda with no one staring at me. I look at the lake. I look at 
Hira. No one turns a malicious eye towards me, and no brassy voices jar on 
my nerves. If I want a cup of hot tea I clap for the maid. Probably if I 
were not to clap I would see no one until time for dinner. I do not hear 
the radio. Or the phonograph or the piano. I do not hear that squeaky voice 
of Haruko’s, or the voices of those wild grandchildren. Or Hiroyuki’s voice 
—he has gotten a little insolent these last few years. 

Be that as it may, they must be thoroughly upset by now. I no doubt 
turned the place upside down, disappearing without a word. I have stopped 
going out alone as I have grown older, never knowing when the worst might 
happen. And now I have been missing. for more than five hours. Even 
Haruko will be upset. The old man has disappeared, the old man has 
disappeared, she'll be saying in that shrill voice as she hunts around the 
neighborhood and asks whether anyone has seen me. Hiroyuki will have been 
called home from the office in a great hurry, but, being Hiroyuki, he won’t 
want to call the police or tell the relatives. He'll have telephoned people 
and found not a trace of me, and he'll be pacing the floor with a sour ex- 
pression on his face. But he’s a worrier, and maybe he'll have called at least 
his brother and sister. Sadamitsu will have come from the University, and 
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he'll be at my desk drinkiug tea and scowling to show how much he resents 
having been bothered. Kydko will have hurried over from Kitano. Sadamitsu 
and Kydko never show their faces unless something like this happens. I 
suppose they are busy, but it wouldn’t hurt them now and then to come 
around and bring a little candy or fruit to the only parent they have left. 
For six months and a year on end they would forget all about me if I didn’t 
remind them, that’s how little the two of them know of their duty as children, 

Let them worry until tomorrow. Tomorrow at noon I'll be back as if 
I had never been away. I still have my rights, even if I am seventy-eight. I 
can go out alone if I want to. I have the rights that are so fashionable these 
days. I don’t see why it should be wrong for me to go out without telling 
everyone. I used to be a good drinker in my younger days, and I would 
spend a night here and a night there without saying a word to Misa. Some- 
times I would stay away for three and four nights running, and not once did 
I call up the house the way Hiroyuki does to say I wouldn’t be home. Haruko 
has him under her thumb. He's too soft with her and he’s too soft with the 
children. I don’t know what is to be done with him. 

I don’t suppose, though, that we'll get by without a quarrel when I 
do go back tomorrow. This is what I mean, this is why it wears me out so 
to take care of him, Haruko will say in a voice loud enough for Sadamitsu 
and Kydko to hear. And since it’s Haruko, she might even throw herself 
down and weep for them, just to make herself disagreeable. The others will 
have to tell me too how they stayed awake the whole night worrying. But I 
won't say a word. I'll just look quietly from face to face, and I'll march into 
my study. Hiroyuki will follow me. He’ll put on a wise expression, and tell 
me that they'd rather not have any more of my perverseness in the future. 
How old do you think you are, he'll say. Think of your age. We can’t have 
you doing this sort of thing. It doesn’t look good. And he'll tell me how 
peevish and irritable I'm becoming. Let him talk. I won't say a word. I 
won’t say a word, and I'll look at the photograph on the wall of Professor 
Schalbe, at those quiet eyes, filled with gentleness and charity. When I have 
calmed myself, I'll open my notebook and go to work on Part Nine of Arterin- 
system der Japaner. My pen will run on. 

“Im Jahre 1896 bin ich in der Anatomie und Anthropologie mit einer 
neuen Anschauung hervorgetreten, indem ich behauptet:” 


“In the year 1896 I came upon a branch of anatomy and anthropology 
that offered a new outlook. I asserted...” They won’t have any idea what 
I've written. None of them will understand that in this preface shines the 
glory and the immortality of Miike Shuntaré, scholar. Hiroyuki couldn't 
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understand a word of it if he tried. I don’t know how many years of German 
he had in school, but there aren’t many who are as good at forgetting as 
Hiroyuki is. Sadamitsu is translating Goethe, and I suppose he ought to be 
able at least to read it. But then maybe he can’t read anything except Goethe 
—he’s been that way since he was very young. You can’t be sure even about 
his Goethe. I know nothing of Goethe the writer, but I suppose Sadamitsu 
has succeeded in making his Goethe hard to live with. Goethe the poet can't 
have wanted as much as Sadamitsu does to have everything his way, refusing 
to see even his father and his brother and sister. All Sadamitsu knows about 
is Goethe, and he doesn’t care whether his own father is alive or dead. He 
can have no idea, not the slightest, of the meaning, the scholarly value, of 
this study of the circulatory system of the Japanese, this modest but important 
work in non-osseous anthropology. When it comes to Hiroyuki—the others 
too, Haruko, Kydko, Kydko’s husband Takatsu—I suppose the view is that 
a hundred-yen bill is more important than a line of my writing. They're 
proud enough for all that of the vulgar prestige that goes with my name, 
member of the Japan Academy, recipient of the X. Prize, dean of the Q 
University medical school. They haul my name out in public so often that 
I’m almost ashamed for them. That is very well. Let them, if they like. But 
if it is such an honor to be my children, oughtn’t they to make an effort to 
understand me, oughtn’t they to treat me a little better? 

Possibly Yokoya and Sugiyama at the University have been told that 
I'm missing. They'll wonder if I've gone away to die. Will they think I’ve 
decided to kill myself out of disgust with the times, or will they think I don’t 
want to live any longer because my research is not going as well as it might? 
If Keisuke were living, he at least might understand how I feel. Looking at 
me with those clean, gentle eyes, he would come nearer than anyone to under- 
standing. He was my oldest son. He grew up when I was living in a tenement, 
and he was sensitive to things as the others have never been. Even to his 
father it was plain that he had an unusual fineness and delicacy about him. 

If pressed, though, I would have to admit that I did not like Keisuke 
as well as the others. He never was near me, he never climbed on my knee, 
maybe because I was studying in Germany during the years when he began 
to take notice of the world. I can’t help thinking, though, that if Keisuke 
were alive he would understand. He would eye me coolly, but he would 
arrange somehow to make me feel a little less unhappy. 

But I won't kill myself. The Arterial System of the Japanese has yet 
to be finished. The work that I could not finish if I lived to be a hundred, 
the arduous and thankless work that no one can continue when I die, is waiting 
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for me. My life is irreplaceable, and only I in all the world know its value. 
Very probably—I may be the only person in the world. In 1909 at the 
Anthropological Congress in Berlin, Professor Cracci said he placed a higher 
value vii Miike the scholar than even Miike did. He hoped Miike would be 
kind to himself. The calmest and cleanest words of praise I have ever heard, 
he had for me. But Professor Cracci is dead. So are Sakura and Iguchi. 
Sakura and Iguchi saw the value of my work, it seemed, but they were 
remarkable men themselves. It’s been a very long time now since the academic 
world last heard of them, splendid though their work was. Probably I’m 
the only person left who can see it for what it was. 

Why did I suddenly want to come to Katada? The impulse seems 
strange indeed, when I think about it. I wanted more than I can say to be 
in the northeast room of the Reihdkan looking at the lake. I wanted so 
much to look up from the lake to Hira that I could not control myself. It 
was the matter of the money that set me off, of course, but my real reason 
had nothing to do with such trivia. It was something quite different. 

Yesterday I asked Hiroyuki for the twelve thousand yen they had from 
selling part of the paper I had stored in the basement at the University. 
Hiroyuki gave me a sour, twisted look. He sees to most of my expenses, and, 
life not being easy these days, it no doubt seemed natural that the money 
from my paper should go to him. But I couldn’t agree. The paper was for 
publishing Volume Three of what is literally my life’s work, Arterin-system der 
Japaner. It is paper that I would not trade for anything in the world, paper 
that I bought during the war with money I managed somehow to scrape 
together, and stored at the University when it seemed likely that we would 
be bombed. It is not like paper that would go into publishing worthless 
novels or dictionaries. The result of fifty years’ labor by Miike Shuntard, 
founder of non-osseous anthropology, printed and, if the times were but normal, 
distributed to every university and every library in the world. It is not just 
ordinary paper. The paper on which my life, turned to several million words 
of German, should be printed. I wanted to put the money away in my desk, 
so that I could go on with my work feeling at least the slight repose it would 
bring. Though I have been poor all my life, I have never let myself feel 
poor. I have had to borrow, but I have bought what I wanted, and eaten 
what I wanted, and I have drunk each day as though sake were meant to 
swim in. Is it really possible to be poor and at the same time a scholar? 
People who have never been scholars cannot judge. 


I let word slip out about the paper, and Hiroyuki and Haruko set their 
eyes on it. If I had said nothing, they could hardly have had ideas about 
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making money from my paper. 

It’s my money. I won't have them laying their hands on a single yen 
of it. So I said to Hiroyuki. I was not being unpleasant and I was not being 
selfish. I was only saying what I meant. 

“You might be a little more co-operative, Father,” Hiroyuki said, and 
with that I lost my temper. 

If he had come and asked me humbly for the money, I might have 
reconsidered on the spot. We're having a hard time of it, Father, he might 
have said. Forgive us for asking, but could you let us have part of the money? 
I might not have given up as much as half of it, but I would have let him 
have possibly a fifth. 

Haruko poked her head in from the dining room: “Father is right. 
It’s his money. It would be best to give it to him, every last sen of it.” She 
was polite in a very icy way. 

“That's right. It’s my money. I won't have it being wasted on candy 
for those children.” 

Hiroyuki snorted. Let him—I don’t care if he is my son, that sort of 
double-dealing is intolerable. If Misa were alive, I would not be driven to 
this. Misa tended to be weak, though, and toward the end she was taking 
their part. I could not depend on her. But when it came to money from the 
paper that was to go into my work she would not have given in easily. I feel 
sure of that. 

What happened this morning only made matters worse. I was at my 
desk, ready to begin work, when Haruko came in with a roll of bills, twelve 
thousand yen. That was very well, but she didn’t have to say what she did: 
“You're getting to be very fond of money, aren’t you, Father.” 

I am not fond of money. I am seventy-eight years old, and I have lived 
a life of honest poverty with my studies. I have had nothing besides scholar- 
ship. If I had wanted money, I would have become a clinician, and presently 
I would have opened my own practice, and by now I would be a rich man. I 
would not have spent my time poking corpses in a dark laboratory, begging 
rich businessmen for donations, writing books in foreign languages and not 
selling a copy. Haruko was as wrong as she could be. There’s a limit to this 
obtuseness. Having to live in such a vulgar atmosphere, in the house of an 
ordinary office worker with not the slightest scholarly ties, and, the times 
being what they are, having to depend on his insignificant salary, how can 
I rest easy without money of my own, however little it may be, tucked away 
in my desk? I can’t relax with my work. And they seem to resent the fact 
that I don’t turn over my pension to help pay household expenses. But if 
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I were to do that, where would I find the money to pay the students who 
help me? That pension is all the money I have for my research. Isn't it 
really going too far when a son sets his eye on his own father’s pension? 

I did not answer Haruko. I did not want to dirty my mouth with a 
single word. I took the twelve thousand yen from her, and counted it over 
with trembling hand, bill by bill, right under her eyes. It was exactly right: 
a hundred twenty bills. 

“Very well. You may go now,” I said. 

I sat for a time at my desk. I made myself a bowl of tea. I held the 
old Hagi tea bowl (it was left on my seventieth birthday by a student who 
did not give his name—I like both the bowl and the student, whoever he was) 
at my chest, and tilted it so that the rich green foam trailed off down the side. 

I looked out at the garden. Beyond the shrubbery I saw a slovenly 
figure in Western clothes coming in from the gate. It was the manager of 
the Omoriya Dry Goods Store. I had seen him two or three times before. 
Probably Haruko was selling another kimono. She brought her clothes with 
her when she was married, and she can sell them if she likes. We are not 
that hard up yet, however. If we were, we could stop those piano 
lessons for Yiiichi. What possible good does it do to spend a lot of money 
giving piano lessons to a twelve-year-old boy who has no real talent? And 
how annoying that piano is! Music is for a genius to give his life to. The 
painting lessons for Keiko, who is only eight, are the same. Complete, absolute 
waste. They talk about “educating the sensibilities.” Educating the sensibilities. 
Education of the sensibilities comes from nothing like that. How can they 
educate the sensibilities without teaching a decent respect for scholarship? 

The useless expenses on the children are one example, but there are 
plenty of others. Haruko was saying the other day that she had her shoes 
shined at Shij6, and it cost her twenty yen. Shocking. But did Hiroyuki 
reprimand her for it? By no means. He said that he himself had his shoes 
shined in front of Kyégoku. It cost him thirty yen, but the shoe-shine boys 
at Kyégoku were politer and more thorough. An able-bodied man and woman 
hiring someone to shine their shoes! What can one possibly say? 


And then they complain that they have trouble making ends meet, and 
they sell clothes. Their whole way of thinking is riddled with inconsistencies. 
If the husband drank, if he drank like a fish, and that made it hard to pay 
the bills, I would understand. My life as a matter of fact has been a succession 
of days when drinking has made it hard to pay the bills. Research and 
liquor. The dissecting room and the bar. But the money I spent on liquor 
was different, even if you do call it waste. I would never economize on liquor 
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to have my shoes shined. I would probably go on drinking even if I had to 
shine someone else’s shoes. Liquor is one of my basic needs. Like my research, 
it makes its demands and there is no putting it off. 

As I heard the man from the Omoriya ringing the door bell, I got 
up and changed clothes. Across my chest I strung the decoration I am most 
fond of, the little Order of the Red Cross, First Degree, given to me by the 
Polish government. With the beginning of Part Nine and a German dictionary 
in my brief case, I stepped down from the veranda into the garden. I first 
put the twelve thousand yen in an outside pocket, then decided that was a 
little dangerous and moved it to my breast pocket. I cut across the garden 
and went out to the street through the back gate. Perhaps because I was 
angry, my knee joint creaked at each step. 

I walked slowly out to the streetcar track, where I was lucky enough 
to stop < taxi. I asked how much the fare would be to Katada. It would 
be possibly two hundred yen, I thought, but the driver, who could not have 
been more than eighteen or nineteen, said two thousand. I was furious. My 
hands shook. The driver spun the wheel as though he thought me a compiete 
fool, but I called after him. “All right, take me to Katada.” He turned 
around and opened the door from inside. In the old days a driver would 
have gotten out to open the door. 

The taxi shook me up violently. This will never do, I said to myself. 
I told the driver to slow down. I closed my eyes, folded my arms, and hunched 
my shoulders, contracting the exposed surface of my heart to lessen the burden 
on it. The shaking subsided as we moved out of Kyoto and onto the concrete 
surface of the Otsu highway. Over the pass at Keage and down into Yama- 
shina, Otsu. From Otsu the road turned north along the lake shore, and Hira 
lay before us. Ah, Hira, my heart sang. I had almost unconsciously told 
the driver I wanted to go to Katada, and the impulse had not been 
wrong. I did indeed want to see Lake Biwa, and Hira. I wanted to stand on 
the veranda of the Reihdkan, all by myself, for as long as I would, and look 
at the quiet waters of Lake Biwa, and at Mt. Hira beyond. 


I was twenty-five when I first saw Hira. Some years before, I had come 
upon a copy of Picture News, but recently founded, with a photograph of 
Hira for its frontispiece. I was still a high-school student in Tokyo, and I 
happened to pick up a copy of the magazine that belonged to my landlady’s 
daughter. The first picture, in the violet tint popular then, was captioned 
“The Azaleas of Hira.” 


I remember the picture vividly even now. It was taken from the summit 
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of Hira, with a corner of the lake like a mirror far below. Down over the 
steep slope, broken here and there by a boulder, stretched a brilliant field of 
mountain azaleas. A sort of astonishment swept over me, I have no 
idea why. A volatile, ether-like excitement stirred a corner of my heart. 
Carefully I studied the picture of the azaleas of Hira. 

I said to myself that some day I would stand on the little steamer, 
described in a circular inset on the same page, that several times each day 
made its way from hamlet to hamlet up the lake coast; and, looking up at 
the jagged lines of Hira, I would climb to exactly the spot on the peak from 
which the picture was taken. I do not know how to explain it, but I was 
quite sure the day would come. It would come. Without fail. My heart 
had made its decision, shall we say—in any case, I felt not the slightest doubt. 

And I thought too that the day when I would climb Hira would be a 
lonely day for me. How shall I describe it? A day when I had to be moving, 
when I could find no one to understand how I felt. “Solitary” is a convenient 
word. Or perhaps “despairing” will do. Solitary, despairing. In general I 
dislike such dandyisms, but I can’t help thinking that here they fit the case. 
On a day of solitude and despair, I would climb to the summit of Hira, where 
the mountain azaleas would be in bloom, and I would lie down by myself and 
sleep under the heavily scented clusters of flowers. That day would come. 
It would inevitably come. My confidence, as I look back on it, seems so 
passive that I find it hard to understand, but at the time it moved into my 
heart as the most proper and acceptable thing in the world. So it was that 
I first came to know of Hira. 

Some years later I saw not a picture but the rea] Hira. I was twenty-five, 
I think. It was the end of the year after I graduated from the Imperial 
University, and I was lecturing at the Okayama Medical College. That 
would make it 1896. An angel of death was with me in those days. Everyone 
goes through some such period when he is young, no doubt, when life hardly 
seems worth living. Keisuke was twenty-five when he died so senselessly. 
If he had lived through the crisis, he would probably have had tens of years 
ahead of him. Spineless, irresolute Keisuke—but the angel of death that was 
after him may have been a stronger one than mine. What a fool he was, 
though—and yet you couldn’t help feeling sorry for him. If he were alive 
today—the fool, the fool. The unspeakable fool. When I think of Keisuke, 
my temper quite gets the better of me. 


The angel of death that followed me when I was twenty-five was a 
simpler one than Keisuke’s. I had doubts about the meaning of my existence, 
and I thought of ending it, that was all. I had not yet come upon my life’s 
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work, non-osseous anthropology. I can see now that my heart was full of 
chinks and cracks. I was stuffed with religion and philosophy as no student 
of the natural sciences should be. It was some years later that Fujimura Misao 
threw himself over Kegon Falls, but every student in those years who went 
into philosophy and such was at some time or other threatened by much the 
same angel of death. The truth is exhausted in one word, “incomprehensible” 
—it was a strange age, and we seriously thought such thoughts. A queer sort 
of age, when the youth of the nation was lost in meditation on problems of 
life and death. 

Winter vacation came. I went straight to Kyoto with a Zen text under 
my arm, and into the Tenryiji Temple at Saga. There, with an old sage for 
my master, I threw myself into Zen meditation. Almost every night I sat 
meditating on the veranda of the main hall. Sometimes I went out 
to sit on a boulder by the lake, frozen over each night with a thin coating of 
ice. When we finished the all-night services celebrating the Buddha’s en- 
lightenment, I was staggering from exhaustion. I can see now that there was 
nothing in the world the matter with me but a bad case of nerves from 
malnutrition and overwork and lack of sleep. 

It was the morning of the twenty-second or twenty-third of December, 
whichever day the winter solstice was that year. As soon as the services were over, 
I left the Tenryiiji and started for Otsu. I suppose it was about eight o'clock 
in the morning. The tree stumps in the temple precincts were covered lightly 
with snow, and it was a cold morning even for Saga, a morning to freeze the 
nose and ears. In my cotton priest’s robe, my bare feet slipped into sandals, 
I walked as fast as I could through Kitano and the main part of Kyoto, and 
on to Otsu, not once stopping to rest, over the road I took today. I remember 
that a light snow was falling when I passed the Kaneyo restaurant in Yamashina. 
I was nearly starved. 

Why do you suppose I went to Otsu? The details are no longer very 
clear in my mind. It would be a distortion added after the fact if I were to 
say that I was attracted to Hira by the picture I had seen in Picture News 
years before. Probably I started out with a vague intention of finding a 
place on the shore of the lake to die. Or possibly I simply moved toward the 
lake like a sleep-walker, and as I looked out over the water the thought of 
dying came to me. 

It was a really cold day. At Otsu I turned and walked on around the 
lake, and my angel of death with me. On my right the cold water stretched 


motionless, on and on. Now and then a few birds started up from among 
the reeds near the shore. 


In front of me was Mt. Hiei, and to the left and far beyond soared a 
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line of peaks white with snow, their beauty a revelation. To me, used to the 
gentler lines of the mountains around Saga with their scattered groves of trees, 
the harsh, grand beauty of these mountains was a change to make me wonder 
that the word “mountain” could cover both. I must have asked a peddler 
along the way—in any case I knew that the range before me was Hira. Now 
and then I stopped to look at Hira, and the angel of death looked with me. 
I was fascinated at those jagged lines stretching off into the distance, almost 
god-like. 

It was evening when I reached the Floating Hall in Katada. From 
time to time through the day a few flakes of snow had fallen as if they suddenly 
remembered they should. Now it began snowing in earnest, and the air was 
dense with snowflakes. I stood for a long time under the eaves of the Floating 
Hall. The surface of the lake was cut off from view. I took out my purse 
and undid the strings with freezing fingers, and one five-yen bill fell out. With 
that clutched in my hand I stepped into the wide hall of an inn by the lake. 
It was a fairly imposing place, but somehow it suggested a country post-inn— 
the Reihdkan. 

A middle-aged man with close-cropped hair was warming himself in the 
office off the hallway. I shoved the five-yen bill at him and asked him to let 
me stay the night. He said I should pay in the morning, and when I made 
him take it he looked at me curiously. He was suddenly very kind. A maid 
fifteen or sixteen years old brought hot water, and as I sat down on the sill, 
rolled up the skirt of my robe, and soaked my toes, red from the cold, I felt 
a little like a human being again. I was given this room, the best one in 
the Reihdkan. It was already so dark that I had to have a light. 
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I said not a word. I ate what the innkeeper’s wife gave me, and, taking 
up my position before the alcove, I began my Zen meditations again. I had 
decided that the next day I would jump over the cliff beside the Floating 
Hall. I wondered with some disquiet whether these five feet of mine would 
sink quietly, as a rock sinks. My drowned form at the bottom of the lake came 
before my eyes time after time, and I felt that I was seeing a particularly 
heroic death. 


The night was as quiet as the nights I had spent in the hall of the 
Tenryiiji. It was bitterly cold, the sort of night when the slightest movement 
brings piercing new stabs of cold. I sat in meditation for I do not know how 
many hours. Toward dawn I came to myself. I was thoroughly exhausted. 
I got up and went to the toilet, and then lay down to rest. Bedding had been 
prepared in a corner of the room, but I did not touch it. Instead I lay on 
the floor with my arm for a pillow. I thought I would doze off for an hour 
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or two until daylight. 

At that moment a piercing, throat-splitting scream filled the air. The 
cry of a night bird, I was sure. I raised my head and looked around, but 
the night was as quiet as before. I was composing myself for sleep when the 
same scream came a second time, from under the veranda, it seemed, almost 
below my head. I got up, lit a lantern, went out to the veranda, and slid 
open the outside door. The !antern lighted only the eaves. I could see nothing 
beyond. Fine snowflakes fell steadily into the circle of light. As I leaned 
over the railing and tried to see into the darkness under the veranda, the 
scream came again, louder than before; and from directly below me, where 
the cliff fell away to the lake, a bird flew up with a terrible beating of wings, 
almost near enough to brush my cheek. I could not see it, but those wings, 
flying off into the snowy darkness over the lake, sounded with a violence that 
struck to my very heart. I stood for a time almost reeling. 

The terrible energy, shall we call it the vital force, in one night bird 
took me so by surprise that my angel of death left me. 

The next day, in a heavy snow, I walked back alive to Kyoto. 


I did not see Hira from Katada again until the time of the Keisuke 
affair. That date I cannot forget: the fall of 1926. 

It was the year I became dean of the medical school, and I was fifty-five. 
The years from then until I retired at sixty were years of rankling unpleasant- 
ness. The Keisuke affair, Misa’s death a year later, Hiroyuki’s marriage and 
Ky6éko’s both of which displeased me intensely. Then there was Sadamitsu’s 
drift toward radicalism, and as dean of the medical school I was little more 
than a glorified errand boy, forced to give up what was most important to me, 
my research. Each day added its new irritation. 

The Keisuke affair came as a bolt from the blue. A call from R. 
University, and Misa went to see what the difficulty was. Keisuke had been 
expelled because of trouble with some woman. I could not believe my ears 
when Misa came into my study and told me. Keisuke had always had a weak 
strain in him, and we had had to put him in R. University, a private school 
without much standing, because his grades were below average; but there was 
something boyish about him, he had a quietness and docility lacking in the 
other children. I had always thought him a model of good behavior. But I 
suppose he showed a different face to other people, and he had proceeded to 
get some tramp of an eighteen-year-old waitress pregnant. 

I thought the affair might just possibly have found its way into the 
papers, and when I opened my evening paper, there indeed it was. “Student 
Indecencies” or some such cliche it had for a headline, and the story of 
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Keisuke’s misbehavior, quite new to me, was told in some detail. The son of 
an important educator, a dean in a certain university, the article said, and 
gave a fictitious name that would suggest mine immediately. My standing as 
an educator was gone. That was very well. I had never considered myself an 
educator anyway. I am only a scholar. But the boy’s conduct, so unbecoming 
for a student, was most distressing to me as a father, the only father he had, 
after all. I had more trouble later when Sadamitsu turned radical, but that 
incident at least had its redeeming features. There was not one detail I could 
console myself with in the Keisuke affair. 

I did not leave my study until Keisuke came home later that night. I 
heard him in the dining room, talking to Misa in that ingratiating way of 
his. He seemed to be eating. I could hear a clatter of dishes. 

I walked down the hall and slid open the door to the dining room. 
Keisuke’s student uniform was unbuttoned so that the white lining was on 
full display. The sight of him there at his ease, with Misa to serve him, was 
too much for me. 

“Get out of here. I won’t have the likes of you around this house.” 

Keisuke pulled himself up. His soft eyes were turned to the floor. 

I shouted at him again. “Get out of here! Get out!” 

He quietly left the room and went upstairs. 

I did not think he would really leave the house, but at about nine 
o'clock, when Misa went upstairs to look for him, he was gone. 

Misa was so upset that from the next day she quite lost her appetite, 
but I thought little about the matter. Keisuke being what he was, I was sure 
that he would be crawling home very soon. 

I have no idea how she was able to learn so much, but Misa reported 
that the girl, in spite of her youth, was a formidable creature indeed. She 
had already had one child, and she had had no trouble in making a plaything 
of Keisuke. Whether he was the deceiver or the deceived, I answered, the end 
result was the same. 

Just as I had expected, a telephone call came from Keisuke the third 
day after he left home. Quite by accident I was looking for an old medical 
magazine in the next room, where my books were stored. I thought there 
was something very strange about the way Hiroyuki was trying to smother his 
voice. I went out to the veranda, where he and Misa were whispering to each 
other, and asked if the call hadn’t been from Keisuke. Neither of them 


answered for a time, but Hiroyuki finally admitted that it had been. They 
had apparently meant not to tell me. Keisuke, it seemed, was staying with 
the woman at the Lakeside Hotel in Sakamoto, and Hiroyuki was to take 
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him money. 


The next afternoon, brushing aside Misa’s misgivings, I went in a taxi 
to the Lakeside Hotel. I asked at the desk to have Keisuke called, and a minute 
or two later there was a slapping of sandals on the wide staircase before me, 
and a young girl appeared. Her hair was cut in bangs after the schoolgirl 
fashion. She wore a cheap kimono tied with a reddish under-sash. Careless, 
childish if you will—in any case it was odd way to be dressed. She came 
halfway downstairs and threw a glance in my direction, and when she saw 
who it was her expression quickly changed. She stared at me for a moment 
with wide, round eyes, then turned and ran back upstairs with a lightness that 
made me think of a squirrel. It was hard to believe that she was pregnant. 

Another minute passed and a worried-looking Keisuke came down. I 
went with him into the lobby, and we sat facing each other across a table. I 
handed him the money he had asked for. 

“You are to go home today. You are not to go out of the house for 
the time being. You are not to see that woman again. Misa will take care 
of her.” 

“But...” Keisuke hesitated. 

“You are to go home today,” I said again. 

Keisuke asked me to let him think the matter over until the next day. 
I was so furious that my whole body was trembling, but I could say nothing. 
There seemed to be a wedding reception somewhere in the hotel, and all sorts 
of people in formal clothes were giving us vaguely curious glances. I stood up. 

“Very well. You have your choice. Either that worthless woman or 
your own father.” 

I ordered him to come to Katada by noon the next day with his answer. 

“Yes, sir,” Keisuke said quietly. “I’m sorry to have bothered you.” 
He turned and went back upstairs. I had the man at the desk call the Reihékan 
—Katada was not far away—and presently I stepped from the taxi and was 
back at this inn for the first time in thirty years. The Keisuke affair had 
thoroughly exhausted me both mentally and physically. The next day was 
Sunday, and I looked forward to a good rest. 

The innkeeper came up to my room. He had aged, but I could still 
see in his face the face of thirty years before. I telephoned the house in 
Kyoto to tell Misa briefly what had happened. How many years since I had 
last spent a quiet evening alone, reading nothing and writing nothing? It was 
a little early for duck, but the fish from the lake was delicious. I slept 
beautifully. 


A telephone call came from Kyoto as I was sitting down to a late break- 
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fast at ten the next morning. The voice over the wire was not Misa’s usual 
voice. 

“Word has come from the hotel that Keisuke and the woman drowned 
themselves in the lake this morning. Please go to Sakamoto at once. We are 
just leaving ihe house.” 

I was stunned. What had the fool done? He had taken the woman 
and discarded me. That was very well. But did he have to pick such an 
unpleasant way to answer his own father? It was intolerable. 

I did not go to Sakamoto. 

At about three Hiroyuki came to the inn. I was sitting on the veranda 
in a rattan chair, and I looked up to see Hiroyuki glaring at me, his face pale 
and grim. 

“Don’t you feel the least bit sorry for him?” 

“Of course I do. I feel sorry for anyone who could be such a fool.” 

“They haven’t found the bodies yet. All sorts of people have been 
helping, and you ought at least to show your face.” He threw the words out, 
and roughly turned to leave. He had come all the way to my inn just to say 
that. 

About an hour later Misa came, with Kyédko and Takatsu, who was 
then Ky6ké’s fiancé. Misa came into the room and started toward me as 
though to throw herself at my feet. Then she reconsidered and sat down in 
a corner, silent and motionless, her face buried in her hands. I knew that 
she was trying very hard to keep from sobbing aloud. 

“Maybe they will come up before evening,” Takatsu said. He meant 
the bodies. 

I disliked having him around at such a time. I had of course been 
opposed from the start to his marrying Kydko. His father, the most successful 
or possibly the second most successful businessman in Osaka, was an uncultured 
upstart who cared less than nothing for scholarship. His sneering arrogance 
thoroughly displeased me. I think I can see to the money for your publishing, 
he said the first time I met him. Misa and the children visited his house once, 
and I gather that the power of money swept them off their feet. The house 
is enormous, and the living room is magnificent, and he has a country house at 
Yase and another at Takarazuka, and so on and so on—I found the sudden 


liveliness most distasteful. 


That was not all. The son, Takatsu himself, had been in France for 
three years, but all he could talk about was the Louvre. He didn’t study, and 
he didn’t drink. All he did was wander around looking at pictures, though 
he’s no painter. He frittered away his time, there’s no other way to describe it. 
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And up he came to Kyoto every Sunday, be it rain or be it snow, without 
waiting to see whether or not we would let him marry Kydko. He’s a sort 
I shall never understand. When I said I was opposed to the marriage, Kyéko 
promptly burst into tears. I was incensed. I asked how the others felt, and 
I found that all of them, Misa and the children, took Kydko’s part. Takatsu 
had apparently made a good impression on everyone but me. Neither Keisuke 
nor Hiroyuki had any interest in scholarship, and Sadamitsu was not to be 
depended upon, and I thought that at the very least 1 would have Ky6ko marry 
some fine young man prepared to devote his life to scholarship. But now I 
was forced to give that up too. 

In any case, I was most unhappy to see Takatsu pushing his way into 
an important Miike family conference, even before the wedding date had been 
set. 

“Kydko can go back to Sakamoto. I want to talk to her mother alone,” 
I said. 

Kyéko and Takatsu had the inn make them a lunch, and called a taxi, 
and in general raised a commotion sufficient to suggest that the whole affair 
was a sort of picnic for them. 

When they had left and the room was quiet, I thought I would like to 
say something comforting to Misa, but instead I found myself scolding her. 

“It’s your fault that Keisuke has come to this. You spoiled him.” 

Misa sat with her face in her hands, so still that she might have been 
dead. 

“Hiroyuki and Kyéko too. All of them are worthless. I have stood 
all I can.” 

Misa got up and staggered to the veranda. She put one hand to her 
forehead and, supporting herself against a pillar, looked at me. Only the one 
time in her whole life did Misa look into my eyes in that quiet way. After 
a time she sank to the floor as though her legs would no longer support her. 

“I think at least half the fault is yours. What have you ever done for 
the children?” 

She usually had so little to say that her talkativeness made me wonder 
whether the affair might not have deranged her. 

“You were away in Germany when Keisuke was small. You went for 
three years and you stayed eight. The last five years you sent no word either 
to us or to the Ministry. I don’t think you can imagine how terrible those 
years were for us.” 

It was as Misa said. I saved the money the Ministry of Education had 
given me for three years’ study and stayed eight years. I had no wife and no 
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children and no house. I lived in a cheap room and ate black bread, and 1 
kept my eye trained on scholarship, that distant eminence, lofty as the Alps. 
If I had not, I would not have been able to do the work I am doing today. 

Misa went on. “Research, research, you say, and you have no Sundays 
and no holidays. When you have spare time you prod your corpses. And 
when you come home you say you're tired of the smell of corpses and you 
start drinking. You never even smile when you're drinking, and you go on 
writing away at that German. What have you done for the children? Have 
you even once looked at a report card? Have you once taken them to the zoo? 
You've sacrificed the children and me to that research of yours.” 

That I should hear this from Misa, who had helped me with my research 
through the long years of poverty, never once stopping to pamper herself! 

I wanted no more of her complaining. “That's enough. I sacrificed 
myself too,” I said. 

I was staring absently at the lake, as I had been all the hours since 
breakfast. When I raised my eyes from the lake, there was Hira, wrapped 
in the deep colors of autumn, spreading its massive form calmly before me, 
as if to embrace me. 

“I'm going back to the hotel,” said Misa coldly. She stood up and 
turned to leave. “I don’t know what happened yesterday, but I imagine the 
boy died reproaching you.” 

Perhaps she had wept herself out. Her eyes were dry, and her face 
was strangely composed as she arranged her shawl. She almost snatched up 
her bundles, and she turned her back abruptly and marched from the room 
as if she meant never to come back to me. 

An inexpressible feeling of loneliness came over me. That will do, I 
said to myself, and stood up. I sat down again. I did not know what it 
was that would do. 

I called the innkeeper and asked for a notebook. I had not thought 
of him for years, but I sat down to draft a letter to Tanio Kaigetsu. ‘Tanio 
Kaigetsu was neither an anatomist nor an anthropologist. For seven years 
I studied under Professor Schalbe at Strassburg, doing research principally on 
birthmarks, but also laying the foundation for my life’s work, non-osseous 
anthropology. Afterwards I spent a year at the Leyden Museum—actually it 
was something of a detour for me—measuring the crania of some thousand 
Filipinos. A bar run by a Japanese woman was the congregating place for 
Japanese scholars in Leyden, and it was there that I met Tanio Kaigetsu. 

He was a priest, a rather unusual priest, who was studying Sanskrit, also 
at the ITeyden Museum. He was a little older than I, and he was a good 
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toper—that expression fitted Tanio Kaigetsu perfectly. I was much taken with 
his dashing, light-hearted way of drinking. Even when he was drinking, his 
mind was on scholarship. I knew nothing about his research, and doubtless 
he knew nothing about mine, but we were exactly suited for each other. We 
both knew the dignity of scholarship, and we respected each other as scholars. 
When I left Leyden, Tanio Kaigetsu said he wanted to give me as a farewell 
present the most valuable thing he could. He would like to know what I 
needed. Let me have your body to dissect when you die, I said. 

Kaigetsu took out pen and paper on the spot, and wrote down his 
testament: I give my body to the anatomist Miike Shuntard. To his own 
copy he added an injunction: My relatives are not to challenge the validity 
of this testament. 

I had not seen Kaigetsu since I said good-bye to him in the doorway 
of the Leyden Museum in 1912. I knew, though, that he had come back to 
Japan some years after me and that he was alive and well, the resident priest 
in a little temple somewhere in the mountains. I was sure if I asked at the 
University someone would know the address of Tanio Kaigetsu, obscure old 
scholar of Buddhism. 

I thought to get through the day by writing to Kaigetsu. The promise 
he had given me, I almost felt, was the only promise I had left in the world. 
It was the only bit of human intercourse, the only incident in my relations 
with mankind, in which I could have confidence. 

But I sat there with pen in hand, not knowing how to start. It seemed 
immeasurably difficult to communicate the warm, flowing human affection 
I felt for Kaigetsu after tens of years of forgetfulness. 

I laid down my pen and looked up. The surface of the lake was aglow 
in the autumn twilight. Far to the east some dozens of boats were floating 
motionless, like fallen leaves. Keisuke and that girl—I could only think of 
the woman who had died with Keisuke, the woman I had seen halfway down 
the stairs at the Lakeside Hotel, as a young girl—the boats clustered there, 
I said to myself, are perhaps looking for the bodies of Keisuke and that girl. 

I did not write to Kaigetsu. Instead I sat on the veranda with the 
lake for my partner, trying to endure, to resist. When night came, I went 
back into the room and sat rigid before the desk. Now and then I stood 
up and looked east over the lake. There in the same spot, on into the night, 
were those dozens of little boats, like lights strung out for decoration. 


The third and most recent time I saw Hira from the Reihékan was in 
the darkest days Japan has known. My heart, everyone’s heart, was plunged 
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into a darkness that held not a fragment of hope. 

We did not know when the air raids would begin, and every day the 
newspapers and radios were shouting at people to leave the cities. With the 
war situation growing steadily worse, the gloom of the morrow hung ready 
to envelop the country. It was then, in the spring of 1944, that I was brought 
to Katada by Atsuko, Haruko’s youngest sister. Atsuko was in her fifth year 
of high school. Nearly twenty years had gone by since the Keisuke affair. 

I was alone in the Kyoto house with only a maid. At the beginning of 
the year Hiroyuki had been transferred to the Kanazawa branch of his com- 
pany, and Haruko and the four children had gone to Kanazawa with him. 
I say that he was transferred. Actually Hiroyuki himself had wanted very 
much to flee the city and the bombings, and the initiative had been his. For 
a man with four children, the oldest of them eleven, I suppose that was most 
natural, 

It apparently bothered both Hiroyuki and Haruko to leave an old man 
alone in Kyoto. Although they persisted in trying to make me go with them, 
I would have none of it. I suppose they took that for the stubbornness of 
the old, but it was not. My work was important to me. No one, however 
long he argued, could pry me loose from my desk. 

Hiroyuki said that my research depended on my life, but for me it 
was the opposite: my life depended on my research. My work was everything, 
and I could not proceed with my work away from the University. I had to 
go to the anatomy laboratory, and I could not be cut off from the libraries. 
If I were to leave Kyoto, my work would come to a standstill. 

I could go on with my research only as long as I lived, Hiroyuki said. 
To me at seventy-three the matter was more urgent. Every morning as I sat 
down and began to write, a picture of my own circulatory system would float 
before my eyes. I knew that my veins had so degenerated that, if you were to 
take one of them between your fingers, it would crumble like a scrap of 
biscuit. Even had there been no war, I would have been in a race with my 
own life. Each day lived, I felt, was so much gained. If things progressed 
smoothly, I would be ninety-three when I finished The Arterial System of the 
Japanese. 1 knew therefore that I could never expect to see the end of my 
work, and I wanted to get out the last chapter and the last sentence I could. 
I worked out a plan for publishing in successive volumes, each part to be 
sent around to the printer’s as it was finished. The times were such, however, 
that I could not be sure when the printer would close shop. 


And even if by good luck I should succeed in having several volumes 
published, the possibility of sending them abroad was as good as gone. | 
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had thought, through the good offices of the German consulate in Kobe, at 
least to send my work to universities in the Axis countries, but it seemed 
that the war in Europe had succeeded in denying me my last wish. 

I sat at my desk those days literally begrudging the passage of each 
minute. I must write, and if I wrote, everything would somehow be all right. 
Years, tens of years after my death, by whatever devious course, my work 
would come to be recognized in the academic world for what it was worth. 
It would become a rock that would not wear away. Scholars would follow in 
my footsteps and non-osseous anthropology would be brought to maturity. So 
I thought, so I believed, so I drove myself on. 

For all that, I often dreamed I saw my manuscript licked by flames, 
blazing up and dancing into the heavens with the smoke. Each time I had 
the dream I awoke to find my eyes wet with tears. 

There was a smal] second-hand bookshop near the University that I 
used to dread going by. I knew that buried under layers of dust in one 
corner of the shop was a manuscript on the topography of Kyoto. I do not 
know who the author was, but the manuscript was written neatly in the old 
style on Japanese paper. It may or may not have been of value. In any 
case there it was, laboriously put together by someone, and, for nearly three 
years after I first noticed it, lying in the same corner of that bookshop, held 
together by a thin cord. I could not bear to think that the manuscript of 
The Arterial System of the Japanese, with its hundreds of illustrations, might 
have in store for it the fate of that unhappy work on Kyoto topography. I 
would somehow think as I passed of the dark destiny that might be lying in 
wait for my work, and a feeling of utter desolation would come over me. 

Every Sunday Atsuko came up from Ashiya. To comfort an old man 
working alone, she always brought wrapped in a kerchief some bread she said 
she had baked herself, and laid it carefully on my desk with two or three 
apples. Apples were not easy to find in those days. 

I somehow became rather fond of seventeen-year-old Atsuko. There 
was something modest and withdrawn about her; quite the opposite of Haruko’s 
gaudiness, and yet she was bright and open. I am not capable of affection 
for my grandchildren, but I felt a strange warmth, a father’s affection almost, 
for a girl who was not even one of the family. Atsuko for her part seemed to 
like the old man well enough. 

I was walking in the garden that morning. Generally I went to work 
immediately after I had finished breakfast, but that morning was different. 
I paced the garden fretfully. The spring sun found its way through the trees 
to warm the earth, but I felt only a rough, harsh chill that could not be 
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called simple anger or loneliness. I could think of nothing to do for myself 
but walk around the garden. 

The Imperial Culture Awards had been announced with much fanfare 
in the papers that morning. Six men from the human sciences and the natural 
sciences had been awarded the Culture Medal, the highest honor the nation 
can give its scholars. 

I stared for a time at the photograph of the recipients lined up each 
with a medal pinned to his chest, and I thought how I too would like to have 
a medal. I thought how I would like to be thus commended, to have my 
achievements written of, to have centered on me the respect and interest and 
understanding of the country and the people. I had never in my life envied 
anyone for worldly honors, but just this once, I thought, I would like to feel 
the weight of popular acclaim on these thin shoulders of mine. 

Was not my work greater than the work of these six men? I laid the 
newspaper down on the table, went to my study, and sat down at my desk. 
I stood up again and went out to the garden. Was my work then not worth 
a national commendation, in all probability the last it could expect? Was 
my work not fit to be praised by the government, admired and respected by 
the people, protected by the nation?—I wanted honor, now, today, I thought, 
however slight the honor might be. However subdued the acclaim, I wanted 
at least something to cling to. 

The name Miike Shuntaré must be inscribed on men’s hearts. The 
last possible individual must be made to see the value of Miike Shuntardé’s 
work. And yet there I was, at the end of my life, with the country too on 
the verge of collapse. My thousands of pages of manuscript must be given 
up to no one could foresee what fate. Perhaps they would go up in smoke 
before my work could be recognized for what it was. Professor Schalbe—the 
name of the man to whom I owed so much came to my lips, and there were 
tears in my eyes. 

A telephone call came from the administrative office at the University. 
The University was to give a reception the next day for Dr. K., one of the 
six honored scholars, and it would be appreciated if I could say a few words 
of congratulation on behalf of the professors emeritus. I refused. 

Not five minutes later there was a call from Professor Yokoya, one of 
my students, with the same request. 


“I have no time to write messages of congratulation for other people,” 
I said. “I have more than enough work of my own to fill my time. I am at 
an age when no one would be surprised if I were to die tomorrow.” 
Yokoya was very polite and did not press the point. 
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I had no sooner hung up than there was a call from a newspaper 
reporter. He wanted a few remarks on one of the medal holders. 

“I am interested in nothing except my own work. It was good of you 
to call, but it will not be worth your trouble to see me.” With that I hung 
up. Since I would of course be having more calls, I left the receiver off the 
hook. 

I went down into the garden again. For very little reason, I was over- 
come with a mixture of anger and sorrow and loneliness. As I paced the 
garden, Atsuko came out through the shrubbery. She was dressed in the olive 
drab and the baggy trousers that were uniform during the war, and her face, 
with its innocent smile, was like a flower (she was indeed a flower to me then). 
She took out a few groceries she said had been sent by her family. 

“Would you like to go to Lake Biwa?” she asked. 

“Lake Biwa?” I was a little startled. 

“Let’s go to Lake Biwa and have a boat ride.” 

Even in wartime, the warmth of spring seemed to stir the young to more 
than everyday brightness. I found myself strangely unresisting. 

“Very well. Will you take me to Lake Biwa?” 

I can do nothing else today, but I can at least do what this girl wants 
me to. I can at least follow her—such, if I am to put them honestly, were 
my feelings. 

We let train after train pass until finally one came with a few empty 
seats. We rode to Otsu. It was nearly twenty years since the Keisuke affair. 
While I was in the University and even after I retired I had chances enough 
to go to Otsu for banquets and such, but with the Keisuke affair I had come 
to dislike Lake Biwa, and I avoided the place. 

But now, brought to the lake again by Atsuko, I was impressed only 
with its beauty. Time is a fearful thing. The pain of the Keisuke affair had 
quite faded away. The surface of the lake shimmered like fish-scales spread 
out in the noon-day sun. Atsuko had said she wanted to ride in a boat, and 
indeed there were little rowboats and sailboats scattered over the lake. Here 
at least the shadow of war seemed not to have fallen. 

As I looked out and saw the form of Hira rising from the water, I 
suddenly wanted to go to Katada. A steamer was leaving just at that moment, 
and the two of us climbed aboard. 

A half-hour later we were in Katada. We rested for a time at the 
Reihdkan. I saw no one I knew from the innkeeper’s family, the place ap- 
parently being occupied by but one sullen maid. The windows along the 
hall were broken, and the inn was plainly run-down, as were inns everywhere 
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then. 

Atsuko helped me into a boat not far from the pier where the steamer 
had come in. It was my first ride in a rowboat. She borrowed a thin cushion 
from the boathouse for me, and showed me how to hang on to the sides of 
the boat. 

There was not another boat in sight as we floated out over the water. 
Atsuko arched her chest and strained at the oars. Perspiration broke out on 
her face. 

“Are you enjoying yourself?” she asked. 

I was in fact less than delighted, with the spray from the oars hitting 
me in the face and my life entrusted to a flimsy little boat. 

“Thoroughly,” I said. I forbade her to go into deep water, however. 
Cherries were blooming along the shore. The April sun carried just 
a touch of chill, and the clear air, free from the dust of the city, had not yet 
taken on the sourness of summer. Hira was beautiful. 

A fish jumped up near the boat. A fish, said Atsuko, turning to gaze 
with wide eyes. She slapped industriously with the oars and pulled the boat 
to the spot where the fish had been. I suddenly thought of the girl I had 
seen for but an instant halfway down the stairs at the Lakeside Hotel, the 
girl who had died with Keisu%e. There was a trace of her somewhere in 
Atsuko. The exaggerated, childish surprise at the fish, the quick agility with 
which Atsuko brought the boat around—whatever it was, for an instant a sort of 
dizziness came over me as the images of Atsuko and the girl melted one into 
the other. Perhaps the girl too was fresh and clean like Atsuko. Strangely, 
I no longer felt the slightest anger toward the girl who had taken Keisuke. 
Rather I was conscious of something very like affection for her, an affection 
which I could not feel for Keisuke himself. 

I stared down into the water that buried everything, the water into 
which Keisuke and the girl had sunk. I pushed my hand down the side of 
the boat. The water slid through five thin old fingers, colder than I would 
have expected it to be. 

Atsuko is gone. Much too soon, she died in the typhus epidemic at 
the end of the war. Misa is gone. Kydko’s father-in-law, whom I so disliked, 
is dead too. Tanio Kaigetsu died the year the war ended. Good fellows 
and bad, they all are gone. 


When Kaigetsu died there was a query from the Tanio family on the 
matter of the dissection, and it would seem therefore that Kaigetsu still took 
his promise of thirty years before seriously. The times being what they were, 
however, there was little I could do. I finally had to let the contract I had 
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made with Kaigetsu in Leyden come to nothing. 

It is drawing on toward evening, and the wind from the lake is chilly. 
It is especially chilly at the collar and knees. Here it is May, and yet I feel 
that I would like to have wool or quilting around me. The roaring in my 
ears is especially strong today. Exactly as if the wind were blowing. And 
indeed the wind has grown stronger. 

I suppose the house will be in a turmoil by now. It will be good for 
them all. It will bring them to their senses. Maybe Yokoya and Sugiyama 
at the University have been told of the crisis, and the two of them have come 
running to hear the worst about their old benefactor, their faces suggesting 
suitable concern. They cut quite a swathe as professors at the University 
these days, but have they inherited in the slightest degree my qualities as a 
scholar? They seem to have no real understanding for my work. Professor 
Miike, Professor Miike, they say with great shows of respect when I am around. 
You would think they could find better things to do. No doubt it is “old 
fogy, old fogy” when I am out of sight—I feel quite certain it is. I remember 
well enough how those two were during the war. Let’s get the University out 
in the country, let’s get the students organized for the war effort. Off they 
went and forgot all about their studies. I didn’t say anything then, but I 
saw their limitations as scholars, and I was very sad. Whatever they are, they 
cannot be called scholars. 

Little waves are breaking around the shabby pier where Atsuko rented 
her boat. There are ripples all over the lake, I see now. The white flags 
waving from the masts have probably been forgotten. Someone should surely 
have taken them in. I have found it more and more trying these last years 
to see things that should be put away and have not been. Everything has to 
be where it belongs. In the old days I was not so fussy. The people in the 
house have made me what I am. Unless I speak to her time after time, Haruko 
does nothing about the laundry I see from my study, and Hiroyuki leaves 
stamped and addressed letters lying on his desk for days on end. Kydko and 
Sadamitsu too are partly to blame. And it is not only the family. The people 
at the University are as bad. A year has gone by since I asked for a short 
report on the lymph gland, and it was the youngest research student of them 
all who finally came around with an interim report. 

I don’t want to think about anything. To think is to exhaust yourself. 
I don’t want to think about anything except The Arterial System of the Japa- 
nese. I have wasted a day on trivialities, and I must work tonight. Work, 
work, Miike Shuntaré, old scholar, must go on with his work while he draws 
breath. Tonight I must write explanations for the illustrations to Part Nine, 
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or if not the full explanations at least the headings. Yes, and I must ask 
the maid to bring sake so that I can have a drink when I’ve finished work and 
am ready for bed. Two hundred grams of good sake, in a carefully washed 
decanter. Work that I could once have finished in an hour now takes a day, 
sometimes even two days or three. Growing old is a terrible thing. 

Fifty years ago when I was in this room I thought only of dying. Youth 
has no sense of values. Today I want only to live the last day I can. Professor 
Schalbe is dead, and Professor Yamaoka of Tokyo is dead. I am sure that 
neither was ready to die. Both must have wanted to live and work even a day 
longer. Tanio Kaigetsu too. It was his great ambition to compile a Sanskrit 
dictionary, but he seems not to have lived to finish it. Priests and ministers 
I suppose have their own special views on life and death—but Kaigetsu was 
not a priest. He was a scholar. It was precisely because he was a scholar 
among scholars that I so liked and admired him. I don’t think Kaigetsu was 
ready to die. Enlightenment, they call it, but I suspect that enlightenment 
is in the last analysis no more than a convenient refuge for the lazy. Man 
was meant to work furiously to the end. Why else was he created? Not to 
bask in the sun, surely. Not simply to be happy. 

I wanted to see Hira today. I wanted to see Hira so much that I 
could not help myself. I sent Haruko from the room and tried to control 
my annoyance. I made myself a bowl of tea, but the rancor was still there. 
As I drank from that Hagi bowl and set it on my knee, the image of Hira 
floated before me. By the time the man from the Omoriya was ringing the 
doorbell my mind was made up. Hira was calling me from far away with 
a strength I could not resist. I have been sitting here half a day now, and 
I have looked at Hira to my heart’s content. The face of Hira, so deep and 
rich in the daylight, has these last few minutes grown thin, and the sky out- 
lining it has become almost too bright. Another hour and Hira will have 
melted into the evening darkness. 

The azaleas were beautiful today as we came past Keage. Possibly, 
since they belong to the same family, the mountain azaleas are in bloom at 
the summit of Hira. Somewhere high on that slope the white flowers are 
blooming. The large white flowers spread in full array over the face of the 
mountain. Ah, how much more at peace I would be if I could lie there at 
the summit under those scented clusters. To lie with my legs stretched out 
and to look up into the night sky—I am happier even at the thought of it. 
There and only there, I somehow feel, is that which can rock me and lull 
me, give me peace. I should have gone up there, at least once. It is too 
late now. It is no longer possible for me to climb mountains. I have less 
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chance of climbing Hira than of finishing The Arterial System of the Japanese. 

On the snowy day when I came here in a cotton priest’s robe, and at 
the time of the Keisuke affair, and when I went rowing with Atsuko, I saw 
Hira. My eye was on Hira. But I never had the slightest desire to climb 
it. Why do you suppose that was? Because the season was wrong? No, not 
that. Perhaps until now I have not had the qualifications. That is the point, 
I am sure of it. 

Long ago, as I looked at the picture of the rhododendrons of Hira, I 
thought that the day must come when I would climb to the top. Perhaps 
the day was today. But today, however much I may want to, I cannot climb 
Hira. 

Well, back into the room. I must hurry through dinner and get on 
with my work. How many years has it been since I last had a quiet evening 
away from the voices of the children? A bell is ringing somewhere. Or is an 
old man’s ear imagining things? But I do hear a bell, behind the roaring 
in my ears. No, it is my imagination. I was working in a German mountain 
lodge (I had gone there to prepare a paper for a discussion with Dr. Steda of 
the red bones he had found in Siberia), and I heard the cowbells ringing. 
What a beautiful sound it was. Perhaps something has made me hear it 
again, in my memory, from those tens of years ago. 

Hurry with dinner, please. I have work to do. I must go back into 
the world of red veins, into the coral grove. 


Translated by E. G. Seidensticker 


Author’s Note 


¢ HE Azaleas of Hira” appeared in the March, 1950, issue of the 
magazine Bungakkai. It was my fourth published work, com- 
ing after “Shotgun” (Rydjii), “Bullfight” (Tégyu) and “The 
Guest at the Wake” (Tswya no Kyaku). 

The story is fictional, but the hero, Miike Shuntaré, is modeled 
after my father-in-law, the anatomist Adachi Buntaré. Dr. Adachi is 
known as the founder of non-osseous anthropology, and he was before 
his death dean of the medical school at Kyoto University. 
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The story takes the form of a monologue as Miike, who has run 
away from home to Katada, a village on the shore of Lake Biwa, thinks 
about the past. I hoped to convey in it something of the loneliness 
every scholar must feel by virtue of being a scholar. 

Biwa, in Shiga Prefecture, is the largest lake in Japan, with a 
shore 235.2 kilometers long, and an area of 674.8 square kilometers. 
It has great scenic beauty, and a number of famous tourist spots are 
found on its shores. 

Hira, which has for so long fascinated Miike Shuntaré, is a 
cluster of peaks on the shore of Lake Biwa. For centuries it 
has been recognized as the most beautiful of the mountains surround- 
ing the lake. 

The shakunage, here translated “mountain azalea,” is a shrub 
of the azalea-rhododendron family that grows in wild profusion at high 
elevations. Its color ranges from white to scarlet. 


INOUE Yasushi was born in 1907. He began writing as a student in the fine 
arts department of Kyoto University, and continued as a reporter for the Mainichi 
Shimbun. In 1949, he was awarded the Akutagawa Prize for the short story 
“Bullfight” (Tdgyii). Though he has left journalism to devote himself exclusively 
to his writing, newspaper reporters have continued to figure prominently in his 
work. Thus “Bullfight” is a humorous account of a small newspaper’s unsuccessful 
attempt to promote a bullfight. 

He is one of the more widely read of Japanese writers, and so skilled at 
putting together a plot that he is often characterized as a “story-teller.” The fact 
that he is a poet, however, keeps his work from falling to the level of popular 
fiction. “Shotgun” (Rydjii), the story that established him as a writer, is a 
domestic tragedy of a very ordinary sort, but the letters of three women, through 
which the story is put together, brilliantly reveal the character of the man who 
has made each of them unhappy. 

Inoue has written of ancient Japanese and Chinese warriors, scholars, and 
statesmen in a number of historical pieces, through all of which runs a vein of the 
heroic. “The Azaleas of Hira,” translated here, is one of his masterpieces. It gives 
us a sense of the loneliness of the old scholar pursuing his studies with no regard 
for his family, and of the beauty of nature, which puts forth its blossoms whatever 
the changes in men’s fortunes. 
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Through the Eastern Window 


Tatami and Chair' 





HEN Mr. Walter Gropius, an architect, visited Japan recently, he had 

a word of high praise for the tatami (Japanese mat), and so had Mr. 

Bruno Taut, also an architect, on his previous visit. In planning a 
Japanese house, the tatami is used as a unit of measurement. One can plan 
a room of any size and for any purpose by combining the units—be it a three- 
j6 room, or a six-j6 room (j6 is a unit of measurement representing the size 
of the tatami, about six feet long and three feet wide). The visitors thought 
that this unique method of measurement was something Japan could be proud 
of. 

It is a remarkable fact that this reasonable method of house planning 
was devised by the Japanese as long as seven hundred years ago, in the Kama- 
kura Period, much to the astonishment of foreign architects who, only in the 
present century, have begun to discuss the standardization of house-planning 
in response to the needs of modern architecture. 

It was at a hotel in Hakone that we Japanese architects discussed the 
matter with Mr. Gropius. As we were all seated on tatami, we began to ex- 
perience numbness in our lower limbs as time went on. Mr. Gropius was the 
first to give in by throwing out his legs. Finally, he sat on a chair which was 
brought in, to continue his talk. 

The inconvenience of tatami is, after all, a matter of indifference to 
foreigners as far as their daily life is concerned; so they try only to find 
the truth about its merits and apply its principle to modern architecture— 
which may be a worthy undertaking. To the Japanese, however, who must 
suffer its inconvenience, tatami is not an abstract principle but a question which 
has a direct bearing on the improvement of living conditions. Its shortcomings, 


1) Originally printed in Sekai, June, 1955. 
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therefore, have become a problem. 

Let us consider our manner of sitting on tatami. Our old portrait 
painters showed the figures seated either cross-legged or with one leg drawn 
up, and the artisans painted some hundred years ago are seated in the fashion 
required by their trade. In a word, the posture of these ancestors of ours 
was free. We modern Japanese do not sit in that way. Our posture is the 
one which was adopted by them when in the presence of superiors, or when 
they prayed. It is very proper, but very cramped. For us, therefore, the life 
on tatami inevitably becomes very difficult. 

The proposed alternative is the “chair-sitting way of life”. But the 
attitude taken by the ladies and gentlemen of the West, as required by good 
manners, is no less difficult. They must sit like a Medieval priest in his 
church, or a Roman judge at the tribune, or even like a Pharaoh on his throne. 
Sitting in that manner seems to us Japanese quite excruciating. Europeans 
do not sit that way in their everyday private life however. They assume 
easier postures, such as, for example, those figures painted on Grecian vases 
which are shown reclining on couches while at dinner. 

Such being the case, we must indulge in serious thought before adopting 
the formal “chair-sitting” posture in our private lives, even though that posture 
be considered the height of refinement. This concerns not only the Japanese, 
but also ordinary people in India, the Middle East, and in other parts of 
the Orient, whose conception of house furnishing, even today, is vague. When 
the improvement in living conditions of these people is at stake, there must 
be a thorough exchange of ideas between them. 


By Taniguchi Yoshiro 
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An Invitation to Our Home 


seer 


deal. Apart from those tourists who spend a few days or a few weeks 

in Japan we have never in our history had so many foreigners staying 
in Japam as today especially if we include those members of the forces stationed 
here. 


a the end of the war foreigners who visit Japan have increased a great 
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Quite a number of them during their long stay have made fairly intimate 
friends among us Japanese, but those who have had a chance of visiting our 
family life must be very few. Even if they specially ask for a chance, their 
wish is seldom fulfilled. Yet we are certainly not reluctant to invite them to 
a restaurant or to take them to a hot-spring resort. In many cases, this kind 
of entertainment is over-done for the purpose of showing courtesy. Many 
foreigners must at one time or other have felt at a loss to know why they had 
been entertained with such marked cordiality. 

A foreigner who is only a business acquaintance may be asked to an 
intimate party and treated as though he were an old school friend of the host. 
But generally speaking very few of us ever ask foreigners to meals at home, or 
to meet our families however well acquainted we may be already. 

The saying that an Englishman’s house ‘is his castle does not seem to 
be the case in Japan. In fact anyone can visit anyone else’s house at any 
time he likes. But some of us may hesitate to invite foreigners to our houses 
out of fear that they might feel uncomfortable about our different way of living 
and in a house built so differently. Yet when we do ask them to a meal we 
often choose a completely Japanese-style restaurant. Then again the fact that 
our womenfolk do not understand foreign languages may make us feel that 
entertaining them at home is hopeless. Yet, our geisha—famous as Mt. Fuji 
and cherry blossom—who are supposed to be indispensable at a Japanese dinner 
party, are far from being able to speak foreign languages fluently; all they can 
do in many cases is to produce an enigmatic smile. 

There are, of course, other reasons that make us hesitate to ask foreigners 
to our homes, but perhaps the most deep-rooted reason is that there are two 
completely different sides to our daily lives. ‘They might be described as the 
obverse and reverse of our life and their contrasting differences are almost 
beyond. the comprehension of any foreigners. 

As a rule, a Japanese host who invites foreigners to a grand banquet 
leads a very simple life at home. We tend to give a grand party even if the 
gathering is a sraall private one and the host feels that spending a great deal 
of money is the right way of entertaining guests. In other words we try to 
make the obverse side of our lives as grand as possible, while concealing the 
reverse side—the reality. 

This habit may be found in other countries too; but in our case, we 
seem to go too far. Is it because we are particularly shy, or vain, or fond of 
showing off? I do not know. Anyway, this peculiarity of ours seems to be 
one of the main reasons why we hesitate to ask foreigners to our homes. And 
unless a foreigner knows this fact about us, he may misunderstand us and find 
it difficult to follow the pattern of life in Japan. By Fujishima Toshio 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica : 


Two Anecdotes’ 





HERE are a couple of anecdotes well worth recounting about the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica which have come to my notice. 

In the Preparatory Department of Hokkaido University, there was an 
aged physics professor whom we shall call A, but who died quite some time 
ago. 

It was more than twenty years ago, shortly after I was appointed to 
Hokkaido University’s newly-established Physical Science Department, that I 
paid a call on him one evening at his residence. I did this as a token of respect 
for my illustrious senior. 

It was an ancient house and the visitor’s room was extremely old- 
fashioned. There was a quite suitably old-style Encyclopaedia Britannica in 
the bookcase. The edition was an early one and the volumes were old and 
massive. India paper had not yet come into use, and it was indeed the genuine 
article which we miss so much today. At that time it was quite unusual for 
a person to possess an Encyclopaedia himself, so I rather impolitely put the 
question to him: “Are these your own?” Professor A then made this remark: 
“To tell you the truth, I lost out badly over them. I was extremely young 
at the time, but I did indeed buy them.” 

This must have been some fifty years ago when Professor A had just 
graduated from Tokyo University, and had been appointed to the Preparatory 
Department of Hokkaido University. By some chance or other, he unexpectedly 
found himself possessed of a small sum of money. He had forgotten how 
much it was, but at any rate it was just about the amount necessary if he 
was to buy the Encyclopaedia. He therefore planned to use this money to 
make the purchase. 

However, it was just at this junction that an entirely different proposal 
was made to him; that he should buy a plot of land which included 
the place he was leasing at the time. Sapporo streets were laid out like the 
lines of a Japanese checkerboard, enclosing areas of about two and a half 
acres each, that is to say, some three thousand six hundred tsubo (a tsubo is 
roughly four square yards). In fact, this involved the same amount as the 


(tOriginally printed in Tosho, May, 1955. 
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cost of the Encyclopaedia (in Sapporo fifty years ago, this was about the value 
of land). 

Naturally the professor found himself in a state of great uncertainty. 
But, as he went on to say: “I was only a young chap, you see. Accordingly, 
I finally argued that land was not essential to a scholar, whereas the Ency- 
clopaedia was. If I had bought the land at that time, it would be worth an 
immense sum today. For these volumes, I could hardly realize a bare fifty yen.” 

Hokkaido is now enjoying a development boom, and numerous 
large buildings are going up. In the last few years, twenty-seven cinemas have 
appeared, and in addition a large movie theatre covering nearly three thousand 
square yards is being built. This is actually in the vicinity of the very land 
which Professor A failed to buy, and is now worth ten thousand yen a tsubo. 
His Encyclopaedia, then, may be assessed as being worth no less than three 
hundred and sixty million yen. We may say that he preferred to possess his 
Encyclopaedia Britannica rather than have that sum of money. 


This next story concerns one Mr. X, an old colleague of mine. He is 
now in Tokyo, and has become a leading scholar in this country, but this 
anecdote is about him as a young man. It is a story of the time when we 
had both become young teachers receiving a salary of about one hundred and 
eighty yen a month. At that time, there appeared a revised edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica which was being published in instalments. On the 
basis of expanding the important items, leading world scholars had been engaged 
to produce new articles, and Maruzen, a well-known bookshop in Japan, was 
energetically canvassing for subscribers by means of pamphlets. These showed 
that indeed a fine group of talent had been enlisted. Particular emphasis was 
laid on the physical sciences to the extent that relativity was dealt with by 
Einstein, and radio-activity by Rutherford. Mr. X was very much tempted 
by this pamphlet and was convinced that the Encyclopaedia was a necessity for 
anyone who aspired to be a scholar. 

The trouble, however, was that his monthly salary was only one hundred 
and sixty yen. Of course monthly payments were possible, but he could 
not pay even in this way. By producing twenty yen a month, he could com- 
plete payment in a year and a half, but even this amount was more than 
he could raise. The reason was simply that he always handed over his monthly 
pay envelope to his wife, and received from it twenty yen for pocket-money. 
If he handed over all this twenty yen to Maruzen, it would have meant that 
for the ensuing year and a half he would have to forego coffee, and would 
not even be able to indulge in a hair-cut. 

For a time, he definitely made up his mind to abandon the idea, but 
the thought of the Encyclopaedia had become such an obsession with him, that 
he could not give it up entirely. This threw him into the depths of gloom, and 
one week passed. Then one evening on his return from school, his wife stopped 
him and said to him in some anxiety: “You've been looking dreadfully unwell 
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lately. Are you sure there is nothing wrong with you?” 

He then unburdened himself and told his wife of all that had been 
troubling him. She thought for a while, and then addressed him in a resolute 
manner, saying: “Go ahead and buy it. I'll contribute ten yen every month, 
and if you produce ten yen from your own pocket-money, you'll be able to 
pay for it; won’t you?” 

The volumes of the Encyclopaedia, so auspiciously obtained, then graced 
Mr. X’s living-room with the gold lettering embossed on their backs. At 
that time Maruzen so trusted university professors that, as soon as a contract 
was entered into, the books would be collected together and despatched. 

I remember that all this occurred during one summer vacation. After 
that the time for autumn reading came, with Sapporo’s early winter not far 
behind. One evening towards the end of October, I paid Mr. X a visit. The 
children had been put to bed, and he and his wife were alone seated under 
the electric light in their sitting-room. Charcoal was burning brightly in a 
large brazier, and water was boiling in an iron kettle. Mrs. X was busy 
knitting, and the ball of woollen yarn was rolling on the floor. Mr. X was 
seated in formal fashion at a low table, from which the meal had been cleared, 
with one volume of his Encyclopaedia open. I noticed that it was open at the 
section dealing with Egypt. In just two months then he had reached the 
letter E beginning from A. This Encyclopaedia Britannica was indeed fortunate 
to be possessed by such an enthusiastic owner. 


By Nakaya Ukichiro 


What a calamity ! 
My garden wall is tumbling down. 


Those cats must have been in love. 


an old haiku 
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Ozaki Koyo and His Circle 


Modern Japanese Literature IV 
Ito Sei 


N 1889 (the twenty-second year of Meiji), the Ken’yisha (The Society of 
I the Friends of the Inkstone), a group organized among those students of 
Toky6 University interested in literature, was issuing its organ the Gara- 
kuta Bunko (Library of Miscellany). This large octavo magazine then had a 
circulation as large as three thousand, despite its amateurish and even crude 
appearance. The central figure of this group was the twenty-one-year-old 
student Ozaki Kéyé. He lived in Téky6 with his grandfather, a poor doctor 
of the traditional Chinese school. His mother, the doctor’s daughter, died soon 
after her marriage to a merchant, and the bereaved boy was entrusted to the 
care of her father. K6yd’s father, the merchant, was a man who amused 
himself with various pleasures and pursuits. The death of his first wife, 
K6y6’s mother, induced such a mood of desperation that, abandoning his 
business, he came to associate with ne’er-do-wells, and came to be a professional 
buffoon, or taikomochi. In addition, he was a skilled sculptor and liked to 
produce miniature works out of antlers or other material. His real name being 
Ozaki S6z6, he had a pseudonym, Takeda Kokusai, and this became a well- 
known name in the quarters where Toky6 gentlemen went for pleasure, attended 
by courtesans and prostitutes, namely the demi-monde, which functioned as 
society in those days. Always wearing a red coat, he was seen walking along 
the Ginza and the streets of Shimbashi, the central part of Toéky6, and people 
gave him the nickname of “Akabaori no Kokusai,” or “Kokusai the Red Coat.” 
Until the Meiji twenties, novelists, playwrights, and actors were looked 

upon by the Japanese public as not so different from geisha or clowns in the 
gay quarters. Under such circumstances, Takeda Kokusai, the professional 
jester, had an opportunity to become friends with Kanagaki Robun, the then 
prominent novelist, and Kawatake Mokuami, not only the representative 
dramatist of the time but also the greatest playwright of traditional kabuki 
plays. In the meantime, a novel with the title of Tdsei Shosei Katagi (The 
Character of the Modern Student) was being written by Tsubouchi Shéy6, who 
once had the intention, which did not materialize, of becoming a pupil under 
Robun; he had by then been graduated from Toky6 University in regular 
order, although he once had failed a course, and had received the diploma 
which made him one of the few who were Bungakushi (Bachelor of Arts). 
It was shortly after Shéy6 took up the responsible post of instructor at the 
Téky6 Semmon Gakk6é (Téky6 Specialized Training Institute) that he began 
to work on the novel mentioned above. The world’s view toward men of 
letters underwent a gradual change from about the time that Shdy6 replaced 
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Robun as the typical novelist. People began to think that an author with 
the learning of Shéy6 must be an honorable man of high status. Under 
the atmosphere of imported Western manners and customs of which 
the then flourishing Rokumeikan (The Mansion of the Baying Stag) was the 
symbol, as well as through the influence of Christianity, which found an in- 
creasing number of adherents in this country, there came into existence a 
view which held that love, the most popular subject treated in literary works, 
should not be regarded as immoral libertinism but as an expression of 
innate humanity. 

Ambitious to become as famous a novelist as his predecessor Tsubouchi 
Shéy6, Ozaki Koyé, the young student of Tokyé University, was careful to 
keep others ignorant of the relationship between him and the noted buffoon 
Takeda Kokusai, of whom he was ashamed. He neither visited his father’s 
home nor invited him to his grandfather’s place where he was staying. When 
asked by any of his friends who became aware of the secret, Kéy6 answered 
in an ambiguous way. A youth of practical mind and considerable energy, 
Kéy6 had a taste for elaborating his style to the utmost, and this made him 
the central figure in the Ken’yisha group. Yamada Bimy6o, formerly an as- 
sociate of this circle, attracted the attention of the world by publishing in the 
preceding year, 1888, a collection of short stories, Musashino, as well as by his 
pioneering efforts in establishing a new colloquial style. Independent of the 
Ken’yiisha, Bimy6é became in the same year the chief editor of the representative 
literary magazine of the time, Miyako no Hana (The Flower of the Capital), 
and was treated as a first-rate author at the early age of twenty. 

The Ken’yisha members around the amateur magazine Garakuta Bun- 
ko, who were left with Ozaki Kéy6, included Kawakami Bizan and Ishibashi 
Shian, both students of Tékyé University, the nineteen-year-old Iwaya Saza- 
nami, and several others. The position of these young men in the literary circle 
was much inferior to that of Yamada Bimyd. However, the latter’s reputation 
made some publishers seek out new talents capable of vying with him. Nat- 
urally the Ken’yisha grovp attracted their attention. One day a Tdokyd 
University graduate and publisher, Yoshioka, came to see Kéy6 at the modest 
home of his grandfather where he boarded. Yoshioka asked K6y6 to write 
a novel for him, to be published as one of the series that he was planning. 
After some discussion, Kéy6 made the visitor promise to publish in succession, 
besides his work, the novels of his companions and those of writers with whom 
he was well acquainted. 

Thus, Kéyé’s novelette Ninin Bikuni Iro Zange (The Amorous Confes- 
sions of Two Nuns) appeared as the first volume of this series called Shincho 
Hyakushu (One Hundred Varieties of New Works). In writing this story Kéyé 
took great pains to create a new style that would outshine the colloquial one 
put forward by his rival Yamada Bimyd. At that time everyone was aware of 
the fact that the style descending from Takizawa Bakin, the famous author 
at the end of the Edo Era, and still prevailing in those days had already be- 
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come commonplace. Another style in vogue was that of Jippensha Ikku, the 
humorist of the preceding era, the one inherited by Kanagaki Robun which 
was revitalized by Tsubouchi Shéy6 who adopted it in Tései Shosei Katagi. 
K6y6 was also unwilling to follow this latter style. 

However, he was fortunate enough to find a good model for his manner 
of writing. K6yéd had a friend named Awashima Kangetsu, nine years his 
senior, who was a dilettante. Kangetsu happened to discover an old collection 
of the masterpieces of Ihara Saikaku, who had died two hundred years before 
and who had been cast into complete oblivion in those Meiji years, in spite 
of his greatness. Very favorably impressed by the expressive power of Sai- 
kaku’s concise and vivid style, a variation of the haiku style, Kangetsu advised 
K6éy6 to read them. In this regard, it may seem strange that the early Meiji 
world should have been quite ignorant of Ihara Saikaku, the greatest novelist 
since Murasaki Shikibu, the woman author to whom the Genji Monogatari 
(The Tale of Genji) is attributed. And yet this ignorance is an indisputable 
fact. Kéy6, following the advice of his friend, in turn was much moved by 
Saikaku’s mode of writing and employed it to create his own style in writing 
Ninin Bikuni Ivo Zange. 

This was a story with an exceedingly sentimental plot such as was expected 
of such a young author. In feudal days, when this country was divided into 
small clans occasionally in conflict with each other, the story runs, there was 
a young warrior who was engaged to the daughter of his uncle, who was 
subject to the neighboring clan. A war broke between the two clans, the 
youth’s and his uncle’s. Annoyed by a certain suspicious attitude of his fellow 
warriors toward himself because of his being related to a member of the enemy 
clan, and believing in the breach of the engagement to his cousin, the youth 
reluctantly married a girl of his clan who loved him. Later on, wounded 
on the battlefield, he was captured by the enemy and, as a prisoner of war, 
was taken to his uncle’s home. There his fiancée took good care of him as 
her future husband. However, the report of the defeat of his clan and the 
insoluble problem of his two loves drove the prisoner to commit suicide in a 
room of his uncle’s house. For the sake of the posthumous happiness of the 
young man, the girl, becoming a nun, enters upon a pilgrimage. On her 
way she happens to pass a night at a small hermitage, and while she talks 
with the nun in charge, she is surprised to learn that the nun had been the 
wife of the man to whom she had been engaged. Thereupon the two women 
console each other, sharing the same grief. 

It was in the spring of 1889 that this work was first published. The 
novelette soon met with an immense success, for Kéy6’s style of writing, re- 
vitalizing that of Saikaku, produced the effect of moving the reader, and was 
exquisitely united with the romantic content. With enthusiasm the book was 
welcomed by most young men, and people considered that the pseudo-classical 
style created by K6y6 was better than that of Yamada Bimy6, the extreme 
novelty of which made it difficult to read. 
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Awashima Kangetsu, who had introduced the works of Saikaku to Kéyé, 
had a friend named Kéda Rohan who was the same age as Kéy6, twenty-one. 
During his stay as a telegraph operator in Hokkaid6, the northernmost island 
of Japan, Rohan had made up his mind to lead a literary life, under the 
stimulus of Tsubouchi Shéy6 whose works he found so interesting. His new 
life in Toky6 started in 1887. He was a youth of great talent, well-versed 
in both Chinese studies and Buddhism. Shortly before the appearance of 
Kéyo’s Ninin Bikuni Ivo Zange, that is, in January 1889, Rohan published his 
novel Tsuwyu Dandan (Sparkling Dewdrops) in Miyako no Hana, the magazine 
edited by Bimyé, and thus he began to be regarded as one of the promising 
young authors. Rohan, too, became strongly inclined to Saikaku, about whom 
he learned from Kangetsu. In compliance with the recommendation of Kéyé 
who became acquainted with Rohan, the publisher Yoshida asked the latter 
to write a book for his Shincho Hyakushu. 

Kéda Rohan was a youth who was very fond of traveling. On his 
return home from Hokkaid6é two years earlier, he had journeyed on foot most 
of the long distance between Honshii’s northernmost point and Tokyéd. At 
the end of the following year, he made a journey to the west with the money 
he received for the manuscript of Tswyu Dandan, and visited Kydto, Osaka, 
and Nara. At the request of the publisher Yoshioka for a new book, Rohan 
went to one of the hot spring resorts near Nikko to the north of Tékyé. There 
he set to work on a story of a young sculptor of Buddhist art, who, during his 
travels in a mountain district, meets a lovely girl. The scene the author chose for 
the story was a village far in the Kiso Mountains which he had visited on his 
trip the previous year. As their love is almost realized, it becomes known that 
the girl is an abandoned daughter of a certain nobleman. The father then 
forcibly takes the girl away to his mansion. Unable to win her back, the 
young sculptor can find no other way of consoling himself than to carve a statue 
of her. On the eve of its completion after much exertion, the youth cannot 
but embrace his work, for in his eyes the statue is the exact image of his 
beloved. Suddenly the statue comes to life, and the man notices with joy 
that his beloved is in his arms. Moreover, through the grace of the Buddha, 
the lovers then are taken on a cloud sent from heaven and are transported 
to Paradise, while the villagers bid them farewell, in awe at the supernatural 
visitation. 

When compared with Kéyé, Rohan had more ability at adapting the 
style of Saikaku to his use. If Kéy6 excelled in depicting actual human ex- 
istence, Rohan had a far richer imagination. This novel of Rohan, Firyiibutsu 
(The Elegant Buddha), was widely praised as a brilliant work of the new era, 
together with K6y6’s story of the two nuns. Each of the different tendencies 
manifested in their first works was developed further, and both men were 
destined to be considered for fifteen years thereafter the greatest writers of 
the Meiji literary world. 

The year 1888 saw the publication of the second part of Ukigumo (The 
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Drifting Clouds) of Futabatei Shimei, who, prior to the emergence of the 
above-mentioned two men, had written its first part in the preceding year, at 
the same time that Yamada Bimy6é emerged in the literary circle. The novel 
treated a youth, who loses his post for his extreme seriousness, and another 
young man of the opposite character of ambitiously pursuing his career, juxta- 
posed by a frivolous feminine figure. In the second part, however, no further 
development was made in the plot, but Futabatei added detail to the description 
of each scene. 

Thus, as a full-length novel, Ukigumo was highly appreciated by literary 
critics. Nonetheless, it could not gain general popularity as had the works 
of Kéy6 and Rohan. During that year, 1889, Futabatei was at work on the 
chapters that would constitute the third part of the novel. Well-read in the 
great works, both creative and critical, of nineteenth century Russian literature, 
the twenty-five-year-old Futabatei was a youth having perhaps the most matured 
thought in Japan at that period. Despite such advantage, Futabatei was not 
yet confident of his colloquial style, as he had been doubtful of it when he 
began to write. The colloquial style he was attempting to create was in reality 
a more stable one than that of Yamada Bimyé, and it became the foundation 
upon which the style of all modern Japanese literature was to be established 
twenty years thereafter. However, the author himself, not foreseeing its merit, 
could not but consider that his was a style both awkward and primitive. 

He did not publish this third part of his novel as a book, as he had 
with the previous two parts, but instead contributed it to the magazine Miya- 
ko no Hana at the same time that the two Saikaku-style works of KGyé and 
Rohan were being so well received in the literary world. He could not at 
all approve of the feudal morality some of the contemporary authors, 
Kéy6 among others, tried to maintain in their works. Regardless of this, 
Futabatei felt himself unqualified as a writer when he compared the brilliant 
phrasing of Kd6y6 with his own sentences having little ornamentation. He 
thought it would be better for him to realize his ideals through actual life 
than through literary activity. In the summer of that year, although he was a 
successful author, he gave up novel writing and took a post at the Government 
Printing Office as a lower employee. 

Futabatei’s lack of self-confidence influenced Tsubouchi Shéyd, his 
senior with whom he was in close association. Under this influence, Shoy6 was 
haunted by thoughts of his hypocritical way of life, and eventually, obsessed 
with the idea of resolving this matter, he decided toward the end of that year 
to renounce novel writing. Despite this decision, his connections with the 
press occasionally made it necessary for him to write, but only on urgent re- 
quest, a work or two for entertainment’s sake. Besides, driven by his deep 
interest in the theatre, which he had had from boyhood, Shéy6 even after that 
time created a few dramas which were excellent. From this time on, 
however, he worked mainly as a teacher of literature, and the few years that 
followed were spent even on research and teaching of ethics. In the course 
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of time, a faculty of literature was established, on Shéy6’s initiative, at the 
Téky6 Semmon Gakk6 where he was appointed an instructor soon after its 
foundation. Naturally Shéy6 became the central figure of the faculty, and 
young students from all parts of the country, revering the famed professor, 
gathered there. Later this institute changed its name to Waseda University, 
which is nowadays the largest private university in Japan, competing with 
Keié Gijuku founded by the Enlightenment thinker Fukuzawa Yukichi. A 
considerable number of writers and scholars emerged from this department 
indoctrinated with Shédy6’s view of literature. The most famous lectures of 
Shéy6 at this university were those given on Shakespeare. They were so 
popular that there were some students of other universities or colleges who 
entered Waseda just for the purpose of attending them. 

With regard to Shakespeare, Shéy6 published a translation of Julius 
Caesar in the preceding year when he wrote Tdsei Shosei Katagi. During 
his activity as a translator which continued throughout his life, two collections 
of Shakespeare’s works in Japanese were published as a result of his efforts. 
Even today Shéy6’s translations are regarded as the standard Japanese version 
of the works of the great English playwright. One can imagine how great 
the influence of Shéy6 has been from the fact that more than half of the men 
of letters at the beginning of the twentieth century were either graduates of 
Téky6 University or Waseda. 

From the early months of 1889 when K6yé and Rohan became pro- 
minent writers, a fresh name, Mori Ogai, began to be seen in Tédky6d news- 
papers and magazines. The new author was then twenty-seven years old and 
by occupation was an army doctor specializing in hygienics. It was in the 
previous fall that he had returned home after four years’ stay in Germany, 
where he had studied medicine under such famous scholars as Koch, Hoffmann, 
and others. One day in Berlin Ogai attended a meeting of the Geographical 
Society. A certain German japanologist gave a lecture on the island country 
of the Far East. Opposing this foreigner’s view of Japan, Ogai contributed 
an article on the Japanese people to the newspaper Allgemeine Zeitung, and 
a few other of his articles such as “On the Japanese Soldier’s Maintenance,” 
“On the Japanese House,” etc. appeared in German magazines. An out- 
standing youth and unwearying reader while in the Faculty of Medicine of 
Tdky6 University, once in Germany, Ogai purchased the complete works of 
Goethe, Schiller, and others, and read them through. In addition, he became 
acquainted with the books of Hartmann, pupil of Schopenhauer and an 
authoritative German philosopher in those days. During his stay in Europe 
Ogai became well acquainted with Inoue Tetsujiré, one of the co-authors of 
the Shintaishishé6 (An Anthology of New Style Poetry) which appeared in 1882, 
who had gone there for philosophical research. Inoue advised the young 
doctor to translate Goethe’s Faust. 

Serious youth that he was, Ogai was opposed to the indulgence to 
which some of the Japanese students were addicted while in Europe. In 
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Berlin he preferred rather to frequent theatres to see plays and operas, and 
through this pastime he became very familiar with a dancer named Elise. Two 
weeks after his return home in September 1888, the German dancer followed 
him and landed in Yokohama. Ogai’s parents, disquieted with the course of 
events which might have developed into a decisive handicap for their son, 
took great pains to persuade ihe unfortunate girl to return to Europe. In 
those days any graduate of Téky6 University who became a government official 
and was sent abroad to study was thought eminently qualified to become a 
leading citizen. The girl departed for Germany, and this sad event left an 
incurable wound in Ogai’s heart. 

Several months after his return, that is, in early 1889, Ogai began to 
publish in the press critical reviews as well as translations. In addition, he 
organized a literary study group, assembling several of his friends who were 
masters of tanka and Chinese poetry. One of the main tasks of the group was 
to render European and Chinese poetical works into a more literary Japanese 
than had been achieved in the Shintaishishé by Inoue Tetsujiré and others. 
The membership of this society included Ochiai Naobumi, a professor of 
Japanese literature and one of the most distinguished tanka poets of the time, 
and Koganei Kimiko, Ogai’s novelist sister who was married to a certain univer- 
sity scholar. The original works in European languages were first translated, 
chiefly by Ogai himself, and then copies were circulated among the. members 
who further elaborated them into finer Japanese suited to the individual taste. 
The reworked copies were then regathered before Ogai for final unification 
of the whole style. 

While this collaboration was going on, Tokutomi Sohé, a journalist, 
came to learn of it. Sohd, who came from Kumamoto in Kyishi, was 
then twenty-six. The journalist had been educated at a mission school, Do- 
shisha, established in Kyéto, the former capital, in 1874, the seventh year 
of Meiji. The founder Niijima Yuzuru was a devout Protestant who had 
studied in the United States for a long time. Sohd worked hard, with the 
ambition of becoming the leading journalist of this country. In 1885 he 
published a pamphlet entitled Shérai no Nippon (The Japan of the Future) 
in which he advocated free trade, pacifism, and individual freedom, and this 
appealed greatly to the contemporary younger generation. Taking advantage 
of this popularity, Sohd began to issue in the following year a magazine Koku- 
min no Tomo (The Nation’s Friend), which had a large success. For this 
activity he was looked upon as the spiritual leader representing the new 
generation after Fukuzawa Yukichi. Although this monthly review put greater 
emphasis upon politics, economics, and philosophy, twice a year, in January 
and August, it issued a literary supplement in which works of first-rate writers 
were printed. The editor Sohd personally visited Ogai at his house, and 
asked him to publish an anthology of his translated poems in one of these 
supplementary issues. 

In August of the same year, at about the time when Futabatei was 
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about to give up his novel writing as a result of his agonizing introspection, 
the anthology of the poetry translations by Ogai and his companions appeared 
in the Kokumin no Tomo under the title of Omokage, meaning “a charming 
figure reflected in a mirror.” It contained the renderings of those represen- 
tative poets of the West such as Byron, Goethe, Hoffmann, Heine, and others, 
and also some of classical Chinese poets. Other than the already familiar 
style of shichi-go-ché (lines consisting of seven and five syllables), seen in the 
Shintaishish6, some fresh combinations of syllables, eight, six, and four, for 
example, were experimentally adopted in the anthology. In accordance with 
the differences in form and content of the original works, many completely 
new forms of poetry in Japanese were created. As a result, accurate represen- 
tation of the meaning and feeling of the originals was achieved in these trans- 
lations. Thus, the anthology prepared almost all the forms of poetry through 
which poets could thereafter express their thought and sentiments 

The shintaishi (new-style poem), examples of which were given by Inoue 
Tetsujiré, Toyama Shdichi, and Yatabe Rydkichi, the authors of the Shintai- 
shishé, was then in vogue as a form for popular songs. But it was scornfully 
regarded as unsatisfactory for a poet to express his serious sentiment. How- 
ever, after the appearance of the Omokage by Ogai and his group, young men 
entering their career under the new educational system came to choose for 
their poetical expression those new and easier styles shown in this superb 
translation rather than the Chinese poetry and the traditional waka which 
had completely fallen a victim to mannerism. For them, this anthology of 
sensitive translations containing several new poetic forms appeared to be the 
very thing to guide them forward. 

In that year, Shimazaki Téson, a boy of seventeen, was studying at Meiji 
Gakuin, the Téky6 mission school established in 1887 by a Presbyterian minister 
and doctor, James Hepburn, who for that purpose contributed most of the 
money he had earned from his editorial work on Waei Gorin Shisei (A Com- 
pilation of Japanese and English Vocabularies). However, in the foundation 
of the school, the minister was given assistance from the sponsoring missions 
in the United States. In the Téky6 Semmon Gakk6 where Shéy6 was then 
giving lectures, there was an eighteen-year-old student named Kunikida Tetsuo. 
We should also take notice of the eighteen-year-old Tayama Rokuya. His 
father having been killed in 1877 during the rebellion led by Saigo Takamori, 
the boy had to keep working at a retailer’s shop, at a bookstore, and at other 
places for his livelihood. Encouraged by his elder brother, the self-taught 
youth was now eager to embark on a literary career. Each of these three 
young men, destined to have a leading position in the Japanese literary world 
within twenty years, in the wake of Kéyé and Rohan, had an occasion to read 
the aforementioned anthology. The enduring influence of the book stimulated 
each of them to try to compose poetry of his own. 

In the meantime, as the payment for the manuscript of the anthology 
Omokage, Ogai received from the editor Tokutomi Sohé a considerable sum 
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of money amounting to fifty yen. At that time this was five times as much 
as the monthly salary of an ordinary policeman, the lowest government em- 
ployee, and it surpassed by ten yen the money Shdyé received per month at 
the Téky6 Semmon Gakko. In other words, with that money one could 
afford to print some one thousand copies of a small magazine having thirty 
pages or so. After consulting with his group members, Ogai began to publish 
with that money a monthly literary review Shigarami Zéshi. (Shigarami meant 
a paling constructed in a stream to clear the water by collecting the floating 
debris.) With the passing of time, the magazine came to be regarded by the 
literary-minded youth as the sole authoritative periodical where they could 
be kept informed of the new trends in European literature and where they 
could study the method of logical criticism. In this regard, the magazine 
owed much to the activity of Ogai himself. As a critic, Ogai, having an 
unrivalled breadth of knowledge and with a taste for polemics, was so defiant 
that he was feared by all his contemporaries. 

Up to this period, as literary critics, we had Tsubouchi Shéyéd, who 
stood foremost by his publication of Shdsetsu Shinzui (The Essence of the 
Novel) in 1885, and also such men as Ishibashi Ningetsu, the authority on 
German literature, Uchida Roan, the scholar of English literature, and Yoda 
Gakukai, the aged authority on Chinese literature, who together reviewed the 
writings of Futabatei Shimei, Yamada Bimyé, Ozaki Kéyd, Kéda Rohan, and 
others. It was in such a situation that Mori Ogai emerged as a newcomer 
in the field of criticism with his ability that was second to none. 

The scope of Ogai’s activity was not restricted only to the poetical and 
critical works referred to above. In January 1890, the year after the anthology 
Omokage was published, he was again asked by Sohd to contribute to the 
Kokumin no Tomo. On that occasion Ogai wrote a short story, Maihime 
(The Dancing Girl), for the magazine. The heroine was given the name of 
Elise after that unforgettable girl who had pursued Ogai all the way from 
Germany when he had returned to Japan two years earlier. The hero of this 
story was a young Japanese, Ota Toyotaréd, who is sent as an official to Ger- 
many after his graduation from the Faculty of Law in Téky6é University. 
In Berlin where the youth is staying, he falls in love with the dancing girl 
Elise, and they begin to live together. As a Japanese of his acquaintance 
informs the authorities of his love-affair, the hero Ota comes to lose his official 
post, but by becoming a correspondent for a Japanese newspaper, Ota con- 
tinues to live in the foreign land. In the meantime, Elise becomes pregnant. 
It happens then that the minister, formerly Ota’s senior official, comes to 
Berlin on his journey to Europe. Through his friend Aizawa, the hero is 
introduced to the visiting minister, who, recognizing his ability, promises to 
restore his post and send him back to Japan. Overjoyed, Ota still feels he 
cannot tell his sweetheart of his prospective departure, and falls ill because 
of the worry. Elise, while taking care of her lover, comes to learn of his ex- 
pected return through Ota’s friend Aizawa, and when the patient recovers, she 
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goes mad from sorrow at her future. Aizawa gives Elise’s family enough money 
to support Elise, her aged mother, and the baby soon to be born, thus arranging 
for Ota to return home. Although grateful for Aizawa’s kindness, Ota on 
board the home-bound ship cannot help hating him, as he writes down his 
distressing thoughts. Such was the plot of this story Maihime. 

Ishibashi Ningetsu, Ogai’s friend and at the same time his opponent, 
argued that the work was a failure from the moralistic point of view in that 
Aizawa was excessively egoistic in pursuing success in his official career. Apart 
from this view, this was considered a perfect creation where the classical Japa- 
nese style was fully employed and where the description of nature and the 
characters was so fresh and human psychology pursued in so accurate a man- 
ner that all readers could not but recognize the author as a writer of the 
first rank. 

Thus, during the short period between 1885 and 1890 there appeared 
in succession six influential writers representative of the mid-Meiji Era, namely 
Shéy6, Futabatei, Bimyd, Kéyé, Rohan, and Ogai. This period marked the 
end of the activity of those men of letters employing the technique inherited 
from the preceding Edo Era, such as Kanagaki Robun, Narushima Rydhoku, 
Hattori Bushé, and others. ‘There existed at that time a kind of vacuum in 
the world of literature that demanded something to fill it. It was by taking 
advantage of such a situation that, in spite of their young age of under thirty, 
those writers who had something new to say were finally able to become 
pioneers in the modern literary world. Needless to say, these six authors had 
many rivals, but their existence was the more important since they built the 
foundation as well as presented examples for new writers to follow. 

As for the other members of the Ken’yisha group where Kéy6é was the 
leader, there was Kawakami Bizan who was second to Kéyé in the field of 
of the novel, and another associate, Iwaya Sazanami, became the leading auth- 
ority in the realm of juvenile literature, compiling and publishing fairy-tales 
in Japan as well as in Europe. Hirotsu Ryiré, who entered the group some- 
what later than others, grew to be a notable writer ranking with K6éyé and 
Bizan. 

Meanwhile, we cannot conclude without any mention of Saité Ryokuu, 
who is the author of two excellent short stories Kakurembo (Hide-and- 
Seek) and Abura Jigoku (The Hell of Oil), both published in 1891. The 
same age as Kéy6 and Rohan, Ryokuu was the only successful writer active 
in the new age out of the more than forty pupils of the old-school writer Kana- 
gaki Robun. Though as a novelist he was skilled at psychological description, 
what made him famous were his sarcastic critical articles. Armed with humor 
and satire, Ryokuu staged a tactful attack upon the work of his contemporaries. 
The criticism was a threat to the other authors, but it was welcomed by most 
readers who liked its severity. Ryokuu laughed at his own poverty and wrote: 
“A pen for writing cannot compete with a pair of chopsticks for eating.” These 
words soon became customarily employed by many Meiji writers to satirize 
their difficult economic existence. Translated by V. H. Viglielmo 
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Changes in Japanese Education 


as Revealed in Textbooks 


Karasawa Tomitar6d 


HE changes that have occurred 
in textbooks employed by Jap- 
anese schools candidly reveal 

the shifts in educational policy that 
have taken place over the years. 
During every epoch since the begin- 
ning of the Meiji Era (1868-1912) 
school books have tended not to 
evolve from the life of the people, 
but to be handed down to the peo- 
ple from above. Accordingly, Jap- 
anese teachers have been nothing 
more than propagandists, so to speak, 
for texts that were remote from the 
actual life of the nation. In other 
words, Japanese pupils rather than 
learning by means of their textbooks, 
have learned the textbooks them- 
selves. For this reason, their mental 
activities have been confined within 
a pattern set by the books. Nor can 
it be said that these books were of 
a sort calculated to improve the com- 
mon livelihood. They failed, for 
instance, to encourage any tendency 
toward self-reliance or self-assertion. 
Moreover, the books issued by the 
national government contained little 
or no mention of justice, responsi- 
bility, or commercial ethics. That 
which corresponded to the western 


concept of justice was loyalty to the 
emperor, or obedience to the parent. 
The basis for these qualities was said 
to be the kindness of the superior. 
Thus, school texts failed to teach a 
modern system of ethics, mnculcating 
instead a mistaken form of thinking. 
This may be considered one of the 
factors that led Japan down the road 
to tragedy. I should like to discuss 
below the manner in which Japanese 
textbooks have changed since the 
beginning of the Meiji Era and there- 
by to offer an aid to the understand- 
ing of modern Japanese educational 
history. 


BEFORE THE APPEARANCE OF 
NATIONAL TEXTBOOKS 


I. The establishment of modern schools 
—An awakening brought on by 
foreign pressure. 


In 1853, when Commodore 
Perry appeared at the harbor of 
Uraga with his four “black ships” 
and demanded the opening of Jap- 
anese ports, the Japanese people, 
lulled into a pleasant soporific state 
by three hundred years of national 
seclusion, were as confused as a 


frightened rabbit. The situation 








within Japan at the time was roughly 
as follows. The Tokugawa Shdégunate 
still remained at the apex of a 
political and social organization in 
which four classes—warriors, farmers, 
artisans, and merchants—constituted 
the ruled. However, since the middle 
of the Tokugawa Period commercial 
capital had become increasingly im- 
portant, and by now the authority 
of the Shégunate was in the process 
of being weakened at the hands of a 
class of parvenus who possessed actual 
economic power. The feudal struc- 
ture had, in effect, begun to deteri- 
orate from within, but no modern 
social system had appeared to take its 
place. When the advanced countries 
of the west began to apply economic 
and military pressure, the Tokugawa 
government realized that the situa- 
tion was serious and began to stir 
itself from its dreams of national 
isolation. The dawn of modern 
Japan was thus brought on by foreign 
prodding. 

After it had replaced the Sho- 
gunate, the Meiji government, which 
centered about the emperor, promoted 
the modernization of Japan with a 
will. In view of the circumstances 
outlined above, it is hardly surprising 
that the new rulers considered it 
urgent to plan for the creation of a 
rich nation and a strong army, to be 
achieved by increased production. 
In the field of education, modern 
schools were established with this 
vital need in mind. In other words, 
it was in order to raise Japanese 
capitalism to a level nearer that of 
foreign countries, and thereby to 
establish a wealthy nation and a 
powerful military force that the 
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traditional conception of education 
was discarded, and a modern school 
system founded. 

Education during the Tokugawa 
Period was carried on in feudal 
schools, which were maintained by 
local rulers for members of the 
warrior class under their jurisdiction, 
and in private schools, which were 
run for the benefit of townspeople. 
The system was thus dualistic and 
discriminatory as regards social status. 
In a reform of 1872, however, schools 
were organized into a unified modern 
system, based on the concept of 
equality in education. The feudal 
education of the past was discarded, 
and new methods consistent with 
modern individualism were adopted 
in its stead. Education ceased to be 
centered about illogical moral train- 
ing and began a revolutionary move- 
ment toward a logical, intellectual, 
and practical approach. 

At the time when the new schools 
were established there was a violent 
struggle between a conservative group, 
composed of a faction favoring studies 
centered about the emperor and 
another favoring Chinese learning 
and a progressive group who wished 
to promote western learning. This 
conflict is symptomatic of the difficulty 
with which Japan was modernized. 
These opposing parties continued to 
wrangle among’ themselves for 
decades, thus limiting or preventing 
the free growth of the sprouts so re- 
cently planted. 

The reform of 1872 (Meiji 5) was, 
however, a clear victory for the pro- 
ponents of western education. There- 
after, with the uniform centralized 
school system of France as a model, 
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a foundation was laid for a modern 
education that incorporated the 
pragmatism of America and England. 
However, a change as sudden as this 
was not something that the Japanese 
could be expected to accomplish 
alone. David Murray (1830-1905) 
and M. M. Scott (1843-1922) were 
among the leaders who contributed 
most to this new movement. They 
were both Americans, and, in general, 
it may be said that the influence of 
Americans during the early years of 
educational reform was extremely 
great. It is, of course, only natural 
that America, which had played such 
an important part in the opening of 
Japan, should have taken an equally 
large role in the modernization of 
Japan’s education. 

Scott, who was invited to the 
normal school established in 1872, 
brought with him from America 
textbooks and teaching implements, 
with which he proceeded to impart 
modern educational methods. The 
ene-room one-teacher system that 
typified the private schools of the 
past began to be replaced by a mod- 
ern grade-school organization, and 
gradually the new approach was 
adopted throughout the nation. 
What sort of textbooks were used in 
these early modern schools, and what 
sort of education did they furnish? 


II. Translated textbooks — The early 
stages in the adoption of western 
culture. 


Upon the establishment of the 
Meiji government, the Emperor 
Meiji proclaimed it good for the 
nation to seek knowledge throughout 
the world, and this sentiment pre- 
vailed when the modern schools were 
set up. Consequently, the textbooks 
that were used in the first years were 
to a large degree translations of 
foreign books. At the time, Japan, 
in a reaction to the Tokugawa policy 
of isolation, was inclined to revere 
western material civilization to the 
extent that, as people of the time 
often said, “when three persons 
gathered together, they soon started 
doing something about culture.” In 
view of the prevailing climate of 
opinion, it is not surprising that the 
educational world laid great stress 
on intellectual subjects and regarded 
traditional ethical training most 
lightly. The latter indeed consisted 
of no more than lectures by teachers 
in the first year or two of primary 
schools. Moreover, the five textbooks 
on ethics authorized by the Ministry 
of Education in 1872 were all trans- 
lations, the content of which was 
international in nature.’ (Fig. 1) 

In addition to the authorized 











1. The first and second chapters of Minka Damdge, by Aoki Sukekiyo, are composed of excerpts from books on 
ethics. The third, fourth, and fifth chapters are selected translations from Wisdom, by the American author Francis Way- 
land (1796-1865). Fukuzawa Yukichi’s Doms Oshiegusa, in five volumes, is a translation of a text called Moral Class Book 
(Fig. 1) by an Englishman named Chamber. Its content is very international and h istic in character. Shishin-ron (“On 
Ethics’) published by the Ministry of Education, was a three-volume translation by Abe Taiz of Wayland’s Elements of 
Moral Science, which was widely read in Japan during these times. Taisei Kanzen Kummd, an eleven-volume work by 
Mitsukuri Rinshd, was the most widely used book of its type in this cra. Its first three volumes were a translation of a 
French text on law, intended for use in primary schools. The latter part of the book was a translation of Winslow's 
Moral Philosophy, an American book published in 1868. Seihd-ryakw was a translation by Kanda Mokaku of notes made by 
Tsuda Mamichi and Nishi Amane on lectures on the law that they had heard at the University of Luyden. 
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texts, there was a book called Saigoku- 
risshi-hen, or roughly, Making a 
Success in Western Countries (Fig. 
2), which was widely employed as a 
textbook during this era. This was 
a translation of Samuel Smiles’s Self 
Help (1867), made by Nakamura 
Masanao in 1870. The proverb that 
it expounded — “Heaven helps those 
who help themselves”—exercised a 
great influence on the young people 
of the times. Also, a translation of 
John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty (1859) 
as well as Fukuzawa Yukichi’s Seiyd 
Jij6 (Guide to Western Countries), 
served as an introduction to the 
philosophy of freedom and as a basis 
for Japanese thoughts on popular 
rights. 

Not only books on ethics but also 
Japanese language books were in 
many cases translations. The Primary 
Reader of 1878, which was the first 
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language text compiled by the Min- 
istry of Education, was in large 
measure a literal translation of the 
American Marcius Willson Reader. 
A similar book with the same title 
was compiled and published in the 
same year by scholars im the field of 
traditional Japanese culture, but the 
translation was more widely used. 
This fact indicates how the Japanese 
of the age of enlightenment yearned 
for the culture of the more advanced 
western countries. The first chapter 
of this Primary Reader states that 
the people of the world are divided 
into five races, and it gives the name 
and a picture of each (Fig. 3). It is 
said that this made a strong impres- 
sion on the minds of the youths who 
used this text. We may understand 
from this that the Japanese, shut off 
in their oriental islands, had hitherto 
given no thought to parts of the 
world other than Japan, China, and 
India, and were completely startled 
by this new intelligence. Fukuzawa 
Yukichi’s Gakumon no _ Susume 
(Necessity of Learning, 1872) was also 
used as a language text. This was 
welcomed by people of the time as a 
book that emphasized modern free 
thought. At the beginning, it said 
“Heaven creates no man above men, 
Heaven creates no man _ beneath 
men.” 

As for history texts, not only 
Japanese histories but also histories 
of the world were used. We may 
take this as another indication of the 
respect in which western culture was 
held. Another feature of interest is 
that Japanese histories omitted all 
polite forms in speaking of the age 
of the gods or of the imperial house- 
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hold. Of seven geography texts 
authorized by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, six were world geographies. 
Fukuzawa Yukichi’s Guide to Western 
Countries (Fig. 4) will serve as an 
example. At the very beginning, it 
gives a stone-block print of a steam 
train and a steamboat together with 
large captions to the effect that “steam 
carries man across the waters; electri- 
city transmits his messages.” On the 
reverse page there are pictures of the 
five great races and an inscription say- 
ing: “The world is one family; the 
five races are all brothers.” In another 
book written by Fukuzawa Yukichi, 
Sekai-kuni-zukushi, or Countries of 
the World (1869), the geographic 
features, as well as the manners and 
customs, of the various nations of 
the world were outlined in rhyth- 
mical mnemonic sentences, after the 
fashion of a well-known geography 
of the Tokugawa Period. In the 
margins detailed notes were added. 
In general, the chief feature of geo- 
graphy books during this period was 
that they were directed at spreading 
a knowledge of the entire world. 


III. Textbooks on Confucian ethics — 
Restoration of feudal ethics in pro- 
test to the popular rights move- 
ment. 


Very shortly after 1877 a reaction 
against the educational developments 
of which we have been speaking set 
in. This begaz with the Imperial 
Directive on Education issued in 1878. 
In this document the Emperor Meiji, 
who had earlier urged the people to 
seek knowledge throughout the world, 
stated that the study of morality was 
to be based primarily on Confucius. 


This set the stage for a return to old 
moral principles. Subsequently, Con- 
fucianism was taken as the ideological 
support of the unified central gov- 
ernment. After reaching a high point 
in the convention on free education 
in 1879, the educational world also 
did an about-face, and reactionary 
education based on pre-modern Con- 
fucian morality was again put into 
practice. 

What was the reason for this 
reversal? In answering this question, 
first, it is mecessary to consider the 
movement for popular rights. In 
1877, after the quelling of the Satsu- 
ma Rebellion,a completely centralized 
national state, that is to say an 
absolute bureaucratic government, 
for the first time stood firmly es- 
tablished. However, at just about 
this time, the movement for popular 
rights that had been arising became 
exceedingly active. Prior to 1877, 
Fig. II 
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this movement had been a fight for 
bourgeois democracy, for the rights 
of the warrior class, for the rights of 
the upper social stratum. In a sense, 
it had been a struggle for control 
within the government, which itself 
was firmly dedicated to the priority of 
national authority. After 1877, how- 
ever, with the formation of a league 
for the establishment of a national 
parilrament, the movement became 
more and more a conflict between the 
government and _ anti-government 
forces. Faced with such opposition, 
the government was forced to take 
defensive action, and, as a result, in 
1880 it imposed restrictions on as- 
sembly that put a stop to free de- 
mands by the people. 

In the world of education, where 
Confucian ethics had begun again 
to be taken seriously, the study of 
morality, which had previously been 
the least important item in school 
curricula, was suddenly made the 
principal subject. Naturally, text- 
books were revised, and translations 
based on the philosophy of modern 
freedom, which had until now been 
deemed proper by the Ministry of 
Education, were prohibited. More- 
over, textbooks concerning national 
government were also abolished, and 
efforts were made to stamp out the 
idea of popular rights. Instead, the 
pupils were given an Outline for 
Young People’s Morals compiled by 
imperial decree. This book em- 
phasized the ethics of loyalty and 
filial piety. Thus, morals based on 
feudal control and submission of the 
low to the high were again advanced, 
and an upward-directed code of ethics 
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that put the necessity of showing 
gratitude to superiors above all else 
was encouraged. 

The peculiar characteristic of the 
loyalty and filial piety of Confucian 
morality is that they are rendered 
necessary by a generosity that is at- 
tributed to the superior by virtue of 
his status. This code required in 
effect unlimited dutifulness and sub- 
missiveness on the part of the inferior. 
“Even if the father is unfatherly, the 
son must be filial,” and “Even if the 
ruler fail to conduct himself as a 
ruler, the subject must conduct him- 
self as a subject.” Such are the de- 
mands of this morality. From them 
there results a social system the struc- 
ture of which is based on a feudal 
relationship between the rulers and 
the ruled. However, in this period 
filial piety was more highly revered 
than loyalty. Children were taught 
in particular that “filial piety is the 
source of all virtue,” as it is said in 
the Chinese Classic on Filial Piety. 

Among the works of a Buddhist 
monk who lived about seven centuries 
ago, there are two textbooks contain- 
ing precepts that have had a great 
influence on the Japanese. They are 
Words of Truth (Jitsugo-kyé) and 
Doctrine for Young People (Déshi- 
ky6), both of which emphasize the 
generosity of parents and demand that 
children respond with love. These 
books state that, as a child must repay 
the favor shown him by his parents, 
the people must repay the favor 
shown them by their rulers. The 
debt to the parents or rulers can be 
discharged only through filial conduct 
and loyalty. Confucian morals of 


1. Taisei Kanzen Kammt, Seshb-cyaku, Shishin-ron and others were forbidden. 
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this type were revived in 1883 in a 
book compiled by the Ministry of 
Education and entitled Moral Lessons 
for Primary Students. In the preface, 
it is noted that loyalty of the kind 
given to the feudal lords of old should 
now be given to the emperor. This 
is clearly a change in direction from 
the Moral Teachings for Young Peo- 
ple compiled in 1880. Furthermore, 
in the later book all western proverbs 
were omitted. 

Teachings on the history of the 
world were removed from primary 
school history texts, and it was pro- 
nounced necessary in the teaching of 
Japanese history to cultivate a spirit 
of reverence for the emperor and love 
for the nation. Thus, in all fields a 
course opposite to that of the preced- 
ing few years was adopted. 


IV. Officially Authorized Textbooks — 
“The Imperial Rescript on Edu- 
cation” and the period of nation- 
alism. 

The brilliant and famous cos- 


tume balls held by a group of 
fashionable residents of Tokyo in an 


education, Mori Ari- 
nori, who in 1885 became the first 
formal Minister of Education, laid 
the foundation for nationalistic 
training that stressed the role of the 
people as subjects. Mori tried to 
promote the unification of national 
education by abolishing the system 
whereby schools had simply reported 
the names of the texts they were 
using and substituting in its stead 
one requiring that all books be 
authorized by the Minister of Educa- 
tion. The trend toward nationalizing 
the school system continued to grow 
stronger, culminating in the issuance 
of the Imperial Rescript on Educa- 
tion of 1890. This document was a 
product of the conflict between 
feudal and modern codes of ethics. 
Formally, it appeared to endorse 
feudal morality, but actually it placed 
considerable importance on modern 
social ethics. Unfortunately, the 
rescript was made use of by nation- 
alists to protect the authority of the 
government and to fend off demands 
for popular rights. It was furnished 
with a bigotted commentary that 
stressed only the principles of loyalty 
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and feudal piety, and in this altered 
sense it was worshipped as a Bible. 

After the proclamation of the 
Rescript on Education, the outline 
of textbooks on morality followed the 
list of virtues spoken of therein. 
Also from about this time, the teach- 
ing of history took on a decidedly 
ethical aspect. It became in effect a 
kind of history for the sake of nation- 
alism. It was during this period 
that Johann Friedrich Herbart’s 
(1776-1841) theory of education, 
which was focused on moral training, 
was widely adopted. In particular, 
his Fiinf Ideen were likened to the 
five Confucian virtues: benevolence, 
righteousness, propriety, wisdom, and 
loyalty. 

While the conservative trend of 
which we have been speaking was 
in process, the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894-1895 broke out. From the fact 
that several hundred war songs were 
composed during this period, we can 
see that national spirit was ex- 
ceedingly strong. After having won 
this war, the Japanese became 
conscious of themselves as a nation 
victorious in battle. They hence- 
forward began to consider themselves 
with the respect due the people of a 
world power, and as a result, both 
Japanism and nationalism were 
greatly strengthened. Loyalty to the 
emperor and patriotism came to be 
looked wpon as the cardinal virtues, 
and individualism was completely 
repudiated. 

However, the excitement of 
victory eventually subsided, and after 
1897 Japanism persisted only as a 
meaningless religious formula, an 
empty framework. It came to be 
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felt that if the teachers in the schools 
kept repeating the words “loyalty” 
and “filial piety”, the children would 
get a genuinely Japanese education. 
The trouble with a national educa- 
tion of this sort was stated by one 
of the more astute contemporary 
critics as follows: “The young peo- 
ple of Japan listen to the principles 
of loyalty and filial piety as they 
would to a sermon whined out by a 
Buddhist priest. At first they 
sincerely welcome it, but after it has 
been repeated time and time again 
they began to yawn, and those with 
spirit stand up and argue back.” 
Thus, doubts concerning nationalism 
began to rise among the people, and 
they began increasingly to turn to 
individualism. A representative of 
this movement was Takayama Cho- 
gyu, who propounded the philosophy 
of Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900). 
After 1899 the works of Ibsen, 
Tolstoy, and other foreign writers 
were actively introduced, and even 
socialism began to attract a segment 
of the population. 

Accordingly, after 1899  inter- 
nationalism tended to become stronger 
than Japanism. Although it was 
only for a very short time, the new 
trend was evident even in political 
circles. In 1898, for the first time, 
a cabinet was formed by a political 
party, and shortly thereafter Minister 
of Education Ozaki, a_ progressive, 
abolished restrictions on free speech 
that had been imposed in 1893. The 
educational world became very 
lively. Freedom and popular rights, 
as understood in England and Amer- 
ica, came to play an important role. 
Training of good subjects, Japanism, 
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and nationalism, which had been the 
points stressed by Mori Arinori in 
1887, and which reached the height 
of their prestige in 1899 with the 
publication of Nitobe Inaz6’s Bushi- 
dé, the Soul of Japan, gradually 
began to fade away. It was under 
such circumstances that in 1900, the 
first national textbook on ethics was 
compiled. 

A bill providing for nationally 
regulated textbooks had been in- 
troduced into the House of Peers in 
1894, the year of the outbreak of the 


nese War 
3. 1918, after the First World 
War 
4. 1933, after the Manchurian 
Incident 
5. 1941, the year of the out- 
break of the Pacific War 
I should like to examine and com- 
pare below the thoughts that underlie 
ethics, language, history, and _ ge- 
ography textbooks in each of these 
five periods. 
First Period—Textbooks in Age of Flourish- 
ing Capitalism. 
For our purposes, the 
material in ethics text- 














books may be divided 
into six classes, includ- 
ing morality in the 
home, among individu- 
als, in school, in society, 
in the nation, and in 
international society. 
The table and chart 
given below show the 
results obtained by 

computing the amount 
ail of space devoted to 














Sino-Japanese War, but it had been 
strongly opposed in the Diet, and it 
was not carried out until 1904. Be- 
tween that time and the end of the 
Second World War, there were four 
revisions, but national 
tinued to be used 
throughout the nation. 


texts con- 
uniformly 


THE APPEARANCE OF NATIONAL 
TEXTBOOKS 
Five versions of Japanese text- 
books have been issued. They were 
published in the following years: 
1. 1903 
2. 1910, after the Russo-Japa- 


— each of these six classes, 
with an added 
laneous material. 


column for miscel- 





Table I. A Breakdown of the Material in 

Ethics Textbooks (Unit is the 

Percentage of the Total Number 

of Lessons) 
Period of Publication 

II Ill IV V 
Class 1903 1910 1918 1933 1941 
Home 10.7 142 115 105 5.7 
Individual 415 37.7 35.3 346 28.7 
School 3.1 1.2 1.3 4.3 6.6 
Society 71 Ma WS 253 ts 
National 15.1 179 186 19.8 378 
International 0 0 0.6 0.6 16 


Miscellaneous 2.5 49 5.1 4.9 5.7 


"(Figures in bold type are maxima. Those in 
italics are minima.) 
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Material in Ethics Textbooks. 
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Showing the Change in Nature of 





















































and, when compared 
with texts of the later 


% periods, they appear to 
45 | ve abound in social 
(415) ae, ethics (the common 
40 | ~~ | | | cooperation 
| al (378) _ —- 
Pa. | / mutual sympathy, and 
35 | — <= so on) and in personal 
™~ ethics (self-help, am- 

Pot J bition, self-reliance, 

as a (276) ¥ (28.7) truthfulness, conscien- 
“ i Cite tiousness). In these 

20 Bg ‘, books international 
. ethics was presented 

20 National . under the title “For- 
‘. eigners,” and pupils 

15 +757) (14.2) 7 were exhorted both to 
Uo 0 | 1139) be kind to persons of 

10 a *Feemeces other nations and to 
~*~ 6 8) be r aggre’ in me 

<j $ h and _ conduct 

9 =—t te. S| et ig: lot he 
9 ee! Liam) dignity of the Japanese 





1903 1910 1918 


1933 1941 


people be degraded. 


Table No. 1 clearly indicates the 
coherence between educational policy 
and educational theory. The out- 
standing feature is that personal 
morality was at a peak (41.5%), and 
social morality was at a near peak 
(27.1%), whtile nationalist morality 
was at a low (15.1%). This means 
that during this period modernity 
was the most pronounced quality. Of 
course, even the morality textbooks 
of the first pertod had been influ- 
enced by the Rescript on Education, 
and they were much more concerned 
with nationalism and oriental codes 
of ethics than the translated text- 
books of early Meiji had been. At 
the same time, they were products 
of an age of flourishing capitalism, 


It is an interest- 
ing feature of the textbooks from 
the first period that they included 
more material on individual foreign- 
ers than books from the later periods. 
This fact again attests to the mo- 
dernity of the first period. The 
table given below lists the number 
of lessons devoted to foreigners in 
the textbooks for the first eight 
grades, with the names divided by 
nationality. (See Table IJ) 

It is clear from the table that 
foreigners appeared in textbooks most 
frequently during the first period. 
This was partially because citizens of 
other nations were in 1899 given the 
privilege of residing anywhere in 
Japan, and admiration for them was 
currently strong. However, the main 
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Table II. List of Europeans and Americans Appearing in Ethics Textbooks and of 
the Number of Lessons Devoted to Each. (First Eight Grades.) 
ove Total 
Nationality Name , at i IV i 
1903 1910 1918 1933 1941 | Persons | Lessons 
Benjamin Franklin 7 > 75 aie or 
United States | Abraham Lincoln 5 2 2 2573/59 
George Washington 3 l 
Isaac Newton i, oo ot , ‘ 
Florence Nightingale 3 2 2 1 
Sir William Napier l | 
England William Edwards 1 | 27 |: 1, 
Sir Robert Innes 1 | 
Horatio Nelson 1 
Edward Jenner 1 ] 1 l 1 | 
France Henri-Francois d’Agesseau 1 | ficdehs 
Greece Socrates Y a l j , y 3 
Italy Christopher Columbus 1 ms 1 ; y 4 
~ Number of Lessons | ss Mh Oe fF 1 
Number of Persons Bi ce LY 1 








reason was that 
first period were 


textbooks of the 
the most typically 
modern of all. It can be seen from 
the table that seven Englishmen 
were included as opposed to three 
Americans, but that the Americans 
occupied fifteen lessons the 
Englishmen’s eight and _ one-half. 
Among the Americans, the most 
lessons, seven, were devoted to 
Benjamin Franklin (‘Self-reliance”’, 
“Follow the Rules”, “The Common 
Good’’—two lessons, “Work”, and 
“Virtue”) (Fig 5), while Abraham 
Lincoln was second with five (“Study” 
—two lessons, “Honesty”, “Sympathy”, 
and “The Freedom of Man’), and 
George Washington third with three 
(“Honesty”, “Magnanimity”, 
“Modesty’”’). 

While in the first period a total 
of thirteen foreigners appeared with 
twenty-six and one-half lessons, in 
the second period these numbers 
were reduced to five persons and 


to 


and 


eight lessons. Among the Americans, 
Lincoln was removed, while Franklin 
and Washington were reduced to 
three lessons and one lesson, respec- 
tively. Among the English only 
Jenner and Florence Nightingale 
(Fig. 6) appeared, each in one lesson. 
The question here is that of the 
attitude with which the Japanese 
textbooks handled these foreigners. 
Unfortunately, in the second period 
and thereafter they were viewed only 
through Japanese eye-glasses. For 
George Washington is 
mentioned only in connection with 
the principle of honesty, no reference 
being made to the tasks he accom- 
plished as the first president of the 
United States. The same sort of 
treatment is evident in the material 
on Lincoln in the 1933 textbooks. 
Not a word is said about the famous 
Gettysburg Address. The great man 
is merely mentioned as an example 
in lessons on justice and tolerance. 


instance, 








In the fifth period, which began 
in the same year as the Pacific War, 
Jenner was the sole _ foreigner 
mentioned in the ethics texts. In 
addition, Ludwig von Beethoven and 
Galileo Galilei appeared in the sixth- 
grade language books of the fifth 
period. It will be observed in this 
connection that these texts were 
issued in the year following that in 
which the Tripartite Pact was signed 
by Germany, Italy and Japan. The 
fact is that during the Second World 
War, Japan took measures to suppress 
knowledge of the west, going so far 
as to abolish the study of English. 
One is astonished at the prejudice 
evident in wartime education policy. 
It was in complete contrast to the 
attitude of the Americans, who upon 
the outbreak of war began actively 
to study the Japanese language and 
the nature of the Japanese people. 

Table III gives a percentage 
breakdown by social strata of the 
Japanese appearing in ethics text- 
books for the first six grades of 
school, with the percentages of 
foreigners added for reference. 

Fig. V 
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Table Ill. 
Et aie po. Period 
Nationality I Tm Ww YV 
and Class 1903 1910 1918 1933 1941 
Japanese a 
Imperial family 15.7 11.0 13.4 10.1 288 
Statesmen 16.9 125 89 90 1.2 


Laboring class 12.1 19.0 200 19.1 68 


Men in cultural 
fields 19.3 30.0 28.9 34.3 348 


Military men 12.1 20.0 20.0 21.9 23.5 
Orientals other 
than Japanese 1,2 0 6 tt 
, So ree 78° 66 ay 


Westerners 

It is clear from the table that 
the percentage of statesmen was at 
a peak in the first period. This 
indicates that during this epoch, when 
Japanese capitalism was passing 
through its most flourishing stage, 
there was a strong sentiment in 
favor of making a name for oneself 
by becoming a member of the gov- 
erning class. Of course, it may be 
said in general that cultural values 
among the Japanese are subordinate 
to politics. Therefore, although 
politicians and men in the cultural 
walks of life ought naturally to have 
equal standing, the former are con- 
sidered more important. The Jap- 
anese attitude stems from a kind of 
thinking in which people who per- 
form some function for the national 
state are held in especially high re- 
gard. Then, too, there has arisen 
from this line of reasoning the feeling 
that those men who are nearest the 
emperor are the greatest. In Japan 
the rank or honor granted by the 
emperor to a person decides that 
person’s value. The widespread ac- 
ceptance of this criterion has nourish- 
ed even in scholars a mode of think- 
ing in which the official is to be res- 
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pected and the commoner despised. 
In the third period, the per- 
centage of laborers appearing in the 
texts reached an apex, reflecting the 
current trend toward democratic 
thought. In the fifth period, how- 
ever, the percentage of imperial 
family members became exceedingly 
great—a phenomenon that shows the 
temper of the Pacific War era. It 
should also be noted that the pro- 
portion of military men increased 
steadily throughout all the years 
under consideration. As for the 
men in cultural fields, while they 
were invariably the most numerous 
group, it must be remembered that 
the term “cultural fields” had a much 
different meaning from its present 
sense. These persons were men who, 
whether Confucianist, or Japan- 
ologist, or otherwise, could be used 
in one way or another to promote 
feudalistic Confucian ethics. 
iecond Period—Ethics Textbooks Based on 
the Concept of the Family-State in the 
Era Following the Russo-Japanese War. 
As a result of Japan’s victory 
over Russia in the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-1905, the prestige of the 
military class increased to the extent 
that its members were able to join 
with capitalists and bureaucrats in 
the misuse of authority. The gov- 
ernment acquired the habit of using 
imperial decrees to insure its own 
fortunes, and, as a consequence, the 
textbooks of this second period be- 
gan to feature great emphasis on 
national morality and on the ethics 
appropriate to a family-state. As 
regards the composition of this family- 
state, the textbooks had the follow- 
ing to say: “Our nation forms in its 
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entirety one great family, based on 
the family system. The imperial 
household is our ancestral group. 
With the feeling of respect and love 
that children have for their parents, 
we Japanese revere a line of emperors 
extending through ages eternal. Our 
loyalty and our filial piety are for 
this reason one and _ inseparable. 
The unity of loyalty and filial piety 
is indeed the distinguishing mark of 
our national polity.” 

In the first period, loyalty to the 
Emperor, a feudalistic quality, and 
patriotism, a modern sentiment, were 
preserved separately in ethics text- 
books, with the inherent inconsis- 
tency between them still unresolved. 
In the second period, however, 
loyalty and patriotism came to be 
thought of as having a common 
source. The concept of the national 
family-state settled the problem of 
finding an ideology for the control 
organ known as the imperial state. 
In order to play up this type of 
national organization, lessons such 
as those entitled “The Freedom of 
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Man,” “The Progress of Society,” and 
“Money”, which had appeared in 
textbooks of the first period, were 
omitted. Instead, demands were 
made for valiant service to the nation, 
with emphasis on the graciousness of 
the emperor. Similar tendencies 
appeared in Japanese language texts. 
The first-grade pupils began their 
studies with a lesson on the national 
flag, consisting of a national chil- 
dren’s story, traditions, and myths, 
all of which had a strong nation- 
alistic color. 

National song-books were first 
put out in 1911. Even in these, 
training was centered around the 
imperial household, and it was 
plainly evident that the plan was to 
inculcate faith in the emperor by 
making good use of study materials 
that were supposed to cultivate the 
sensibilities. 

That textbooks underwent such 
a pronounced reactionary revision in 
the second period can be explained 
largely by reference to the Russo- 
Japanese War. With this war as a 
background, the movement toward 
naturalistic literature became quite 
active, and individualism, which 
naturally accompanies such a trend, 
began to crop up here and there, as 
did anti-war sentiments. In the 
1910’s_ the imperial system was 
criticised, and there were incidents 
involving lése-majesté Dy anti-im- 
perialists (in parcicular, a pioneer 
socialist named Kétoku Shiisui, who 
was executed in 1906.) In the face 
of social unrest of this sort, pro- 
nouncements on the national polity 
became especially clamorous. In 1908, 
an imperiod rescript was issued ur- 
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ging the people to be loyal, and work 
diligently, and so on. It was under 
such circumstances that school books 
were revised. 

Another feature of this period 
was that a pre-modern code of family 
ethics was promoted. It can be seen 
from Table I that textbook material 
devoted to this subject amounted to 
14.2% of the total, as opposed to 
only 5.7% in the fifth period. 
Third Period—Textbooks in the Era of In- 

ternational Cooperation that Followed 
the First World War. 

There are a number of interest- 
ing points about the textbooks that 
came out just after the First World 
War. In the first place, it will be 
observed that in ethics texts the per- 
centage of material devoted to social 
morality reached a peak of 27.6% of 
the whole. We find lessons entitled 
“The Duty of the Citizens,” “The 
Common Good,” “Sanitation,” and 
“Labor,” which deal with general 
social problems, alongside others 
entitled “The Spirit of Initiative,” 
“Resourcefulness,” “The Common 
Welfare” (an exemplary story about 
Benjamin Franklin), and “Coopera- 
tion,” which are concerned with the 
individual’s place in society. 

The same trend appeared in 
language books, the space devoted 
to modern society being exceedingly 
large. In contrast, the proportion of 
material on the imperial family and 
on militarists descended to a pro- 
nounced low (see Table 3). This is 
a reflection of the tendency toward 
free education and international co- 
operation that characterized the post- 
war period. This was the era of the 
League of Nations (1919), the 
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sive schools was strong. 
Unfortunately, the 
progressive train of 
thought was cut short 
by the Manchurian In- 
cident and subsequent 
events. 
Fourth .Period—Textbooks 
for the Education of 


Dutiful Subjects—The 
Fascist Period. 


The main feature ot 
the ethics textbooks 
issued in 1933 was that 








Fig. VII 


Pages from a first year primary school textbook edited in 1910. 


Washington Conference (1921), and 
the Five Power Treaty on Naval 
Disarmament (1922). Moreover, in 
response to the Russian Revolution 
of 1917, interest in social problems 
had greatly increased. Internal eco- 
nomic conditions served only to make 
the nation more concerned with the 
state of society. 

During the Taishé Era (1912- 
1926) the first wave of democracy hit 
Japan, and textbooks on ethics, as 
well as on other subjects, presented 
a rather modern aspect. However, 
there remained a considerable gap 
between the type of thought upon 
which they were based and the 
philosophy of freedom. Progressive 
thinkers of the time criticized the 
books as anachronistic, and one pri- 
mary teacher had to be dismissed 
because he substituted novels for the 
ethics texts, which he considered 
colorless. ‘The educational world 
of the time placed great importance 
on the children’s interests, and the 
influence of the American progres- 


they preached a homily 
on absolutism. 

In these books, 
loyalty and patriotism were expound- 
ed under the name of “love for the 
fatherland.” The emperor and the 
state, absolutism and nationalism, 
were completely fused. This is a 
change that has as its background the 
rise of militarism and fascism that 
followed the Manchurian Incident of 
1931. The language texts of this 
period carried twice as much mili- 
taristic material as those of the pre- 
ceding era On the other hand, social 
morality occupied less space, and 
personal ethics no longer came under 
the head of ethics for the “citizen,” 
but rather under that of ethics for 
the “subject.” 

The close rapprochement be- 
tween Japan and Germany was 
reflected in the school books. For 
example, whereas the books of the 
third period illustrated the theme of 
“Mercy” with the story of Florence 
Nightingale, those of the fourth used 
instead an account of the kindness 
shown by the natives of Miyakojima, 
a Japanese island, to the survivors 
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of the shipwrecked German merchant 
ship Robertson. 


Fifth Period— Textbooks of the super- 
nationalistic, militaristic era that fol- 
lowed the opening of hostilities between 
Japan and the United States. 

This period is the age of ruin, 
the final stages of education in the 
militaristic, imperialist Japan of the 
past. The invasion of Manchuria 
raised the curtain on the last act in 
the story of Japanese imperialism. 
Thenceforward both internally and 
externally, there followed a succes- 
sion of unpropitious events—with- 
drawal from the League of Nations in 
1933, the February 26th Incident in 
1936, and the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese War in 1937. In 1937, 
General Hayashi became prime minis- 
ter and concurrently assumed the 
office of Minister of Education. The 
Ministry thereupon published Koku- 
tai no Hongi (The True Meaning of 
National Polity) and laid the foun- 
dation for education on a “sacred 
nation.” In 1938 another general, 
Araki, became the Minister of Educa- 
tion, and in 1941 what had hitherto 
been called simply “primary schools” 
became “national schools.” And so 
on down the path to the Second 
World War. 

I wish to say clearly that during 
this war everything came under the 
control of the military, and all traces 
of public opinion were suppressed. 
A student who dared to criticize 
militarism was expelled from school. 
If a journalist criticized the army, a 
bomb would be thrown on his 
publisher’s company as a threat. The 
textbooks of this period were created 
under the same sort of pressure. In 


the case of the language texts, when 
the plans made by the publication 
committee in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation had been prepared, the 
military pounced on them as though 
they had just been waiting for the 
chance. It was demanded in the 
name of the army’s office in charge 
of educational affairs that several 
hundred new items be included in 
the books. Naturally, army repre- 
sentatives were added to the com- 
mittee, and the texts were published 
amid the violent bickering that broke 
out between the military and civilian 
committee members. The textbooks 
that resulted from this process of 
preparation are so full of militarism 
as to seem completely foreign to the 
previous periods mentioned above. 

The following table, prepared 
from educational plans in teachers’ 
manuals, gives an analysis of language 
textbooks (first six grades) during 
this period. (See Table IV) 

The startling fact is that 76.4% 
of the Japanese language texts, and 
95% of those intended for fifth and 
sixth grade pupils, were utilized to 
promote supernationalism. (Fig. 8) 

The number of myths presented 
in these language books (for the 
first six grades) was, in the first period, 
none; in the second, three; and in 
the third, four. In both the fourth 
and fifth periods, it increased to 
eight. The tendency toward apothe- 
osis of things Japanese is obvious in 
all types of textbooks during the fifth 
period. For instance, whereas the 
fourth-period texts spoke of Mt. 
Fuji merely as “the highest mountain 
in Japan,” the fifth-period texts 
carried the following blurb: “Holy 
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Table IV. Design for Education as Seen in Teachers’ Manuals 
for the Language Texts of the Fifth Period. (Unit is the number of lessons.) 

























































































Grade Grade I | Grade 2 Grade 3} Grade 4! Grade 5 | Grade 6 Total 
Through study of the Japanese form of j i ea 
imperial government 5 2e 2 . ’ Ms 1%, 
The inculcation of re- 
spect for the “nation- { Through study of tradition and history SY, 7 6 i i 8 28%, 
al character” : | 
Through emphasis on the japanese ple 
and their “cultural superiority” sila ® 1 t is 1 2 Os 
3 By encouraging love of the nation and of . 4 Te 
2 |The teaching of patrion- { onc’s biethplace ’ . 6 | | > | | tay, 
S{ ism } (50.6) 
¢ : By encouraging national spirit 1 1 7 5 4 3, 21"), 
5 . . i i 
3) ™ er { By appealing to emotion 1 pir’ 5) 2 2 3 
= 
3 ane 
S| |The furthe f ma- + i i i | 
F wh ye roses thy na os the idea of universal Japan- 3 a 5 6 6, 11% 37% 
g ¢Through stressing the need for national 124, | uy, | 3 104 15¥, 6 ot 
= (Pace of the role | defense o> iditoadl ae) TO 
Zs of the subject during ‘. s “ > (25.8) 
3 + Through interpreting the war in accord- 
leet | ance with the principles of Bushido i 2 2 a) Ha | Fe | WY, 
Total 35 9 38 36 44 7 239 
Proportion | (50.0) | (76.5) | (79.3) | (75.0) | (95.7) | (94.0) | (76.4) 
Number of lessons 70 Si 43 8 4% 50 33 


























Note; Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 
in the computation. 


Mountain, Godly Mountain—All the 
world reveres this the greatest moun- 
tain of Japan.” It was characteristic 
of books during this period that they 
presented myths as historical origins, 
always treating god and man as 
indistinguishable. Furthermore, they 
told stories of western invention, 
such as the fable of the tortoise and 
the hare, with a decidedly Japanese 
prejudice.* 

In the books for ethics courses, 
as has been shown in Table I, much 
emphasis was placed on national 
ethics (37.8% in the fifth period, as 
opposed to 15.1% in the first and 
19.8% in the fourth). Accordingly, 
decreasing stress was laid on social 


1. 


For the fifth grade and above, appendices to the textbooks are included 


and individual morality, and the 
space devoted to domestic matters 
was at a distinct minimum. This 
means simply that family life and 
individual problems were — sub- 
ordinated to nationalistic morality, 
and that filial piety was absorbed 
into loyalty. The material on inter- 
national society reached a peak in 
the fifth. period, but its content was 
different from what it had been in 
previous years. What was spoken of 
as “diplomatic relations” in the third 
and fourth periods became a kind of 
supernationalism in which ideas of 
universalism—that is, of including 
the entire world under one (Japa- 
nese) roof—were paramount. 


In the fifth period, the illustration for this story showed the tortoise atop a hill victoriously brandishing a Japa- 


nese flag. In the teachers’ manuals the idea of the small conquering the large was stressed. 








History books of this era began 
with lessons on the “divine nation,” 
in which the sacred origins of Japan 
were expounded. They paid pro- 
found homage to the eminent virtue 
of the emperors and Iet it be known 
that no other nation could be com- 
pared with Japan in “national 
character.” In an effort to appeal to 
the emotions of pupils their style was 
given a very literary touch. 

After about 1930 geography 
books encouraged sentimental attach- 
ment to the place of one’s birth, and 
after 1941 a lesson entitled “A Look 





Fig. VIII 


An illustration for the story of Emperor Jimmu from 
a first year primary school textbook in 1941. 


at One’s Birthplace” was added to 
the fourth-grade texts. At a glance, 
the philosophy that underlay this 
development resembles that of the 
community schools that spread in 
America after 1940. The difference 
was that the Japanese idea entailed 
a form of love for the fatherland 
and respect for ancestors that was 
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obviously modeled on the German 
Heimatskunde. In the geography 
texts of the fifth period, the country 
was spoken of as being under the 
personal jurisdiction of the emperor, 
and attempts were made to induce 
patriotism by pointing to Japan as 
the location of that marvelous evolu- 
tion that had produced an imperial 
system unmatched anywhere. Also, 
these books fostered the establish- 
ment of a “Greater East Asia” 
centered about Japan. In the second 
volume of the geography book there 
was a lesson entitled “Greater East 
Asia,” in which it was 
stated that Japan, by 
virtue of her geographic 
position, was destined 
to play a vital role in 
the formation of a pan- 
\siatic sphere and in 
the achievement of 
everlasting peace. 

In summary, it may 
be said that Japanese 
education in the period 
of which we have been 
speaking was governed 
by the interplay of 
three ethical codes: 
modern morality, pre- 
modern morality, and 
the morality of sub- 
jects in an absolutist 
state. In general, we may conclude 
that the development from the first 
to the fifth period was a continuous 
movement toward the ethics of 
totalitarianism and militarism. 

The over-all trends are 
diagrammed below, a sixth diagram 
being added for the post-war period. 
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Textbooks of the Post-war Period 


After having suffered defeat in 
war, the people of Japan fell into 
a state of bewilderment and _ irreso- 
luteness. Naturally, the world of 
education became confused. In 1947 
a new start was made under a new 
system. While I cannot speak in 
detail of this, I should like to say a 
few words about the changes that 
appeared in the newly issued text- 
books. In the first place, the un- 
scientific material about the “divine 
nation,” together with militaristic 
subject matter, was entirely removed. 
Also, the forty-four-year-old system 
of issuing national textbooks was 
abolished in favor of a new plan 
calling merely for official inspection. 
Furthermore, there came into being 
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a new form of education based on 
the idea that textbooks, while im- 
portant, represent only one of a 
number of teaching tools. It is 
particularly significant that new text- 
books on social studies began to be 
published. ‘These were directed at 
the establishment of an enlightened 
democratic society in which the dark 
age of the preceding years could not 
recur. Since the social studies 
courses were introduced as a result 
of occupation policy, there is at pre- 
sent some reactionary feeling in favor 
of abolishing them. However, des- 
pite this, it is imperative that Japa- 
nese education continue to advance 
along the right path, making use not 
only of its seventy-year pre-war ex- 
perience, but also the fresh ideas in- 
troduced during the last ten years. 








Book Section 


The Publishing Trend in Japan 
The First Half of 1955 


Sakanishi Shio 


HE Japanese have come to accept economic hardship and social unrest 
as perhaps inevitable in their present situation, and therefore are trying 
to live with and adjust to them rather than fighting aimlessly against 
them. And it seemed when the year opened that the publishers too tried to 
conform to this change and, instead of venturing into further large-scale publi- 
cation of collected works and library series as in previous years, their spring 
plans tended to be more conservative and to emphasize the publication of 
scholarly works and source materials as well as reference works. Re-examina- 
tion of national politics and local government, with special interest in their 
financial and administrative problems, agricultural readjustment and food 
problems, labor questions, social welfare, and many other important matters 
which relate closely to the people’s life, were to be taken up by the scholars. 
In the fields of literature and thought, the trend seemed to be more or less 
retrospective. Starting with the reprints of the classics, critical examinations, 
linguistic analysis, and indexes were promised. It might have been just wishful 
thinking on our part, but there seemed to be signs that we were getting tired 
of the squabbles between nations and ideologies, and that by delving quietly 
into our own culture and tradition, we were to find emotional health and 
sound human relationships in place of action based on hostile impulse. Conflict 
too might be handled creatively. 

But, looking back on the first half of the year, it seems we were fooled. 
All those announced good plans may yet materialize, but meantime the stage 
has been turned over to the pocketbook boom. Of course, paperback pocket- 
books are not new in Japan. Early in the thirties, the late Iwanami Shigeo 
started the Shin Sho, “New Library Series,” in order to provide good books 
at low cost and in convenient size to a large audience of readers, and his 
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project was a success, firstly due to the quality and timeliness of the books 
themselves, and secondly because new titles were added in such rapid succession 
that on the display shelves of retail stores they made a good show. The 
dealers then were not willing to handle single and independent works in this 
format. The present boom, however, was stimulated by the American paper- 
backs, for the great success of the Pocket Books, Bantam Books, Penguins, 
Anchors, and others could not possibly escape the sharp eyes of our publishers, 
and the Chi6é Kéron-sha, the Kadokawa, and a few others ventured, cautiously 
at first, into reprints with few new works. 

Most credit for the sudden booming of the paperbacks, however, is given 
to Kanki Haruo, of Kobunsha, with his Kappa Book Series. Master hand in 
creating best-sellers, Kanki went into the paperbacked industry with his usual 
energy and determination. He claims that he is not a publishing broker but 
a producer, and as such takes firm personal control of planning, editing, ad- 
vertising, and distribution. Since good titles for reprinting are scarce, he has 
gone into originals. Unlike in America, authors so far have no objections to 
the paperbacks although books that might sell for 280 to 300 Yen in hard or 
soft covers are selling for only 100 to 130 Yen as paperbacks. Kanki aims to 
change the entire book industry, expanding it out of its 5,000 or so outlets 
into 200,000 or more. Therefore, authors in the long run may net more 
profit. The best-seller lists of the Japan Publishers’ Association for the past 
three months include three titles from the Kappa Books, all of them originals: 
Yokubo, “Desires,” by Mochizuki Mamoru; Saiban-kan, “The Judge,” by Ma- 
saki Hiroshi; Shimbun-sha, ‘““The Newspaper Company,” by Ozaki K@ji. 

With the success of the Kappa Books, hosts of publishers rushed into 
paperbacks soon after the beginning of the year, and so far has the movement 
gone that today, in order to have sales appeal, it is almost obligatory for a 
book to be published in this format. We of course welcome serious writing 
made available at low cost, but already a literary Gresham’s Law has come 
into operation. Many small publishers have started to take advantage of this 
boom and are getting out much sensational sub-literary trash in this form. 
They have not realized that in the United States the quality which sells a 
paperback book is the quality of the book itself. If they go on with this trend, 
it may frighten serious readers, and the new industry may acquire the reputa- 
tion of being disreputable. The boom may be short-lived, but we are hoping 
that the Japanese publishing world will solve the many problems that the 
paperbacks have created and continue to present us the works of authors of 
high literary reputation at low cost. 


For those who are interested in obtaining a bird's-eye view of recent 
creative activities of the Japanese, Sengo Jiinen Meisaku Senshi, “Selected 
Masterpieces of the Postwar Decade,” edited by Usui Yoshimi, in a seven- 
volume paperback edition, will serve as a convenient guide. The editor, 
foremost literary critic of today, chose thirty-nine novelists and selected one 
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work of each which he considered the most representative of their numerous 
works. For readers not well acquainted with difficult Chinese characters and 
literary expressions, the editor has taken the liberty of substituting phonetic 
writing and vernacular expressions. The selection includes such veterans as 
Kawabata Yasunari, who is known as a champion of the “New Impressionists” 
and stands for pure literary form as opposed to proletarian literature; Niwa 
Fumio, whose works possess 2 weight and scope rare in Japanese literature; 
Ibuse Masuji, who is known for his earthy humor, and a few others. Most 
of the writers chosen, however, are those who have emerged and attained 
popularity since the war. Among them are Mishima Yukio, Inouye Yasushi, 
Ooka Shdhei, and It6 Sei, some of whose prolific works seem certain to survive 
the test of time. Inouye’s Ryd-ji, “A Shot-gun,” and Ooka’s Horyo-ki, “Notes 
of a War Prisoner,” included in this selection, are good. But when we speak 
of the aprés guerre writers, we always think first of two names, Dazai Osamu 
and Sakaguchi Ango, who are most ebullient and full of color and sound, and 
their popularity has been helped greatly by the fact that their lives fitted 
what people secretly expect of novelists. Dazai, a Bohemian and an alcoholic, 
had a tremendous following as a writer of “private novels,” revealing himself 
truthfully and unabashedly. When he had brought this unnatural “naturalism” 
as far as it could go, he ended it by drowning himself in 1948. Sakaguchi too 
was an alcoholic and a drug addict who died this spring. He was wild and 
unpredictable, but in his sober moments wrote vivid prose. Hara Tamiki, a 
poet and novelist who was a victim of the atomic bomb in Hiroshima and 
later committed suicide, is represented by his best work, entitled Natsu no 
Hana, “The Summer Flower.” Of course, all the writers in these volumes 
are not so morbid as Dazai and Sakaguchi. A good many of the novels are 
respectable and even dull, and if the majority of characters are unhappy and 
psychologically unstable, they only mirror the present-day Japanese state of 
mind, and I believe that few could have any objection to the editor’s choice. 

A new book of the year worthy of note is Kuché Nikki, “The Diary of 
a Ward Master,” by Nii Wataru (1888-1951), published posthumously. As a 
journalist and critic, Nii was a liberal thinker, and when the democratization 
of the country was started and while even the enlightened were in a daze, he 
was inspired. He wanted to try his dream in Suginami Ward of Tokyo where 
he lived and create an ideal democratic district. Therefore, in spite of his 
friend’s counsel to be a candidate for membership in the National Diet, he 
chose to be a ward master and was elected. For an idealist to jump into the 
midst of corrupt local politics proved to be a Herculean task, and at every 
turn he was thwarted by the ward bosses. But Nii fought valiantly. He 
never closed his office door and citizens walked in bringing their troubles. 
He went out to the streets to hear the people’s voice. For war orphans he 
planned to found a “boys’ town”, and he did his best to help war widows, 
giving them living quarters and employment. He forbade drinking at council 
meetings and tried to eliminate all waste so that the taxes could be used for 
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public betterment. But after a year’s hard fight, his health gave way and he 
was forced to resign. “Looking back,” he writes, “I was a Don Quixote, a 
John the Baptist crying in the wilderness,” and this Diary tells his experience 
most eloquently. Much has been written about the process of democratization 
under the Occupation Army on a larger scale, but this book tells the inside 
story by a Japanese, and although it is an experience of a single man in a 
small area, it makes one realize how complicated the process was and also 
that what Nii experienced and the obstacles he fought against are still with us. 


The present Emperor Hirohito came to the throne in 1926, and his 
reign was named Showa, “Brilliant Peace,” but its first thirty years have been 
the most turbulent in the nation’s history. The first decade was zealously 
applied to preparation for war; the next decade to fighting the losing war, 
and the past decade to trying desperately to make up for all the follies we 
had committed, a task which is by no means finished. In short, the Showa 
era so far has been for, of and by war, and, lest we forget, two photographic 
records of the tragic period have been brought out: Aru Hddé-Shashinka no 
mita Shéwa 30-Nen Shi, “The 30-year History of Showa through a Camera- 
man’s Eye,” by Kageyama K6éyé, and Shashin Shéwa 30-Nen Shi, “The 30-year 
History of Shéwa in Photographs,” edited by the Mainichi Newspaper Com- 
pany. Kageyama’s history centers on his family. Entering the Asahi News- 
paper office as a cameraman, he traces first the Manchurian incident, the death 
of Admiral Tég6, the February revolution of 1936, the China incident, the 
2,600th anniversary of the founding of the nation, and the invasion of French 
Indo-China, where he was a camera reporter. By the time he returned home, 
the war had started. Air raids, life of extreme austerity, in which he lost his 
young son from malnutrition, the coming of peace, the war crimes trials, the 
riotous May Day, all are depicted, and finally the album ends with the death 
ashes of Bikini. The kaleidoscopic change is seen through the eyes of his 
family, which makes the book more poignant, and on the day of the surrender 
he leaves the Asahi because he could not allow himself to take the picture 
of the crowd gathered before the Imperial Palace wailing, with their faces 
fiat on the gravel. The Mainichi pictorial history, on the other hand, covers 
more of the political and social events, with much emphasis on war and 
violence due to the internal conflicts, and since it is a compilation by many 
staff cameramen, it is less personal. Nevertheless, these two publications make 
up an important documentary history of modern Japan. 


Two interesting biographies of women leaders of this century, Kawai 
Michi no Shégai, “Life of Kawai Michi,” by Sekine Bunnosuke, and Watakushi 
no Aruita Michi, “The Path I Have Walked,” by Hiratsuka Raiché, are out. 
Kawai (1879-1953) was a daughter of a Shinto priest in the Ise National Shrine, 
but early in her life, she became a Christian. After graduating from Bryn 
Mawr College, she returned home and became the first general secretary of 
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the YWCA. Resigning in 1928, Kawai founded the Keisen Girls School and 
devoted the rest of her life to education of girls based on Christian principles. 
She also gave much of her time and energy to social work and international 
understanding. Hiratsuka (1886- ) is known as a Japanese blue-stocking, 
and the present autobiography is also the history of the emancipation move- 
ment of Japanese women. Born in a conservative government official’s family, 
she was given an education to be a good wife and wise mother, but already 
in her college days she revolted against such traditional discipline and as- 
sociated herself with writers and thinkers of the time. With the money which 
her mother carefully saved for her dowry, Hiratsuka started a new journal 
called Seitd, “Blue Stocking,” and her editorial office became the gathering 
place of enlightened young men and women who were greatly influenced by 
Western liberal thoughts. Among them were novelists, poets, journalists and 
social workers who later were to distinguish themselves in the nationwide 
women’s movement. With the beginning of the First World War, the journal 
was discontinued, and Hiratsuka, together with Ichikawa Fusae and Oku 
Mumeo, both at present members of the National Diet, organized the New 
Women’s Association. With this, the emancipation movement took a more 
serious turn, but in the early twenties, with the strict thougit-control laws, it 
was thwarted, and her autobiography ends at this pericd. Hiratsuka is too 
involved with personal ties to be able to treat her life history or the movement 
with complete detachment, but nevertheless, the book is highly worth-while 
as an early record of the women’s movement, and she shouid be happy to 
know that her dream has come true in her life-time. 


In the early part of the year, journalism was involved in a strenuous 
but short-lived battle of peace, started by Fukuda Tsuneari. His essay Heiwa- 
ron ni kansuru Gimon, “Queries concerning Pacifism,” published in the De- 
cember issue of the Chiié Kéron, a liberal monthly magazine, created a reaction 
of extreme divergence. The essay starts with his denunciation of the men of 
culture who use pacifism to cover up their own muddled thoughts or anti- 
American sentiment. These pacifists, according to Fukuda, reduce all events 
and problems of the world to the simple accusation of American intent to 
colonize Japan or to the antiquated theory that socialist states are all peaceful 
while capitalist nations are belligerent. He believes that such pacifism in 
Japan is irrational, emotional and without a clear and realistic view of the 
world trend. Why is it wrong for a weak nation like Japan to tie herself with 
a great power such as the United States? Their argument of “peace or noth- 
ing” only leads the innocent to further confusion and does not bring the 
problem any nearer to a solution, he says. These “professional”, if not faked, 
pacifists have created more trouble and confusion than peace and, according 
to Fukuda, pacifism in Japan is a mockery, and the so-called pacifists are 
intoxicated with their ineffective speeches and discussions and at times even 
enjoy confusing innocent and sincere youths. 
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The essay was timely, and we certainly were in need of re-examination 
of the so-called pacifism of Japanese intellectuals, but Fukuda’s essay had a 
good many pitfalls. First of all, on the problem of peace he failed to make 
his own stand clear. He did not distinguish the genuine pacifists from the 
pseudo or professional ones who cloak their malcontent and personal grudges 
in the name of peace. He ignored the many basic economic and political 
factors underlying the problem of peace today. At times his arguments were 
too rhetorical, saturated with sophism, and suggested nothing to correct the 
situation. He provoked, but did not dispose. Nevertheless, considering the 
wide interest and arguments that followed, the essay served some purpose, and 
he succeeded in pricking the bubble of pacifism in Japan. 


Recent public indignation against offensive material in children’s 
literature is worthy of note. Parents, educators, and even the general public 
have been appalled to find that children are exposed to sub-literary trash 
indiscriminately and in enormous volume. Thousands of cheap comic books, 
stories of crime and detection, and even erotic works are on the market. Of 
the 32 juvenile magazines with well over six million circulation a month, 
more than half are of dubious quality. Kanzaki Kiyoshi, vice-president of 
the Society for Protection of Children, states that these magazines glorify 
violence, cruelty, war, sadism, crime, and sexual perversion. Smut and trash 
in children’s reading material is frowned upon by adults, but boys and girls 
are swept away with it. The educators are greatly concerned about the harm 
done by the comic books in the field of reading. They interfere with the 
process of learning to read, and eventually we might have a generation of 
grown-ups who never had acquired the habit of reading good literature. 
Another objection is that they undermine ethics and thereby in due time 
mental health. For example, jiid6é comic books substitute might for justice. 
The doctrine that might is right is instilled in them. In a single issue of one 
boy’s magazine, it is reported that 284 swords and 40 pistols were mentioned. 
This might well be an exception, but in view of the present state in this 
branch of publication, it is hardly an exaggeration. 

Faced with this acute menace the Ministry of Education is taking only 
a lukewarm attitude, recommending that a special committee choose one 
hundred good books for children to read or urging more emphasis on ethical 
principles in school teaching. Only the police are taking positive steps against 
the more flagrant offenders in the publishing field. Concurrently, there is 
some sentiment in favor of censorship. But enforcement of censorship is apt 
to go to extremes. Therefore, instead of legal control, thoughtful persons are 
trying to appeal to publishers to adopt and follow a code of good practices 
and to the public not to buy offensive material. The slogan of “not to see, 
not to read, and not to buy,” following the legend of the three monkeys, has 
been urged. But whether such mild means can check the racketeers in the 
field of children’s book publishing has yet to be seen. 
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Daikanwa Jiten AMAR R 
By Morohashi Tetsuji, Litt. D. 


Daishikan, Tokyo, 1955-58, in 13 volumes. First volume to be published in Nov. 1955. 
Each volume of 1,100 pages, 5,000 yen. Subscription for complete set of 13 volumes, 57,000 yen 


HE Daikanwa-jiten (Great Chinese-Japa- 
nese Dictionary), compiled in thirteen 
volumes by Morohashi Tetsuji, who 

is Professor Emeritus of the Tokyo College 
of Education, is to be published over the 
four years beginning next November. The 
first volume of this dictionary came out in 
1948, and the other twelve volumes, the 
type for which had been set, were later 
to be released in succession, but the type 
was completely destroyed in an air raid 
in February, 1945, just six months before 
the end of the war. Fortunately, galley 
proofs for the work (amounting to fifteen 
thousand pages, 182x25.7cm.) had been 
taken out of Tokyo to the country- 
side for preservation. The author, not 
knowing whether his work would ever see 
the light of day during his lifetime, but 
supported by the determination to leave at 
least corrected proofs of his book for 
posterity, continued doggedly to work on 
these proofs with his red pencil, and now 
after ten years the plans for publication 
have finally become definite. 

This dictionary will include approxi- 
mately 49,000 root Chinese characters and 
520,000 compound words, together with ex- 
planations and examples of them, as well as 
complete citations of sources. Although 
China is the home of the ideograph, she 
has never produced a dictionary anywhere 
near this size. During the Ch’ing Dynasty, 
the Emperor K’ang-Hsi employed several 
tens of scholars for five years to compile 
the famous dictionary that goes by his name, 
and this work has been called the largest 
dictionary in the world. However, it con- 


tained only 47,000 characters and no com- 
pounds whatever. The Pei-wén Yiin-fu, 
which listed compounds and gave examples 
of their use, was limited to 420,000 terms, 
and none of these was explained. When 
we compare the Morohashi dictionary with 
these earlier works, it becomes clear that 
in size it will be the world’s greatest 
dictionary of Chinese. 

Professor Morohashi first conceived of 
publishing this dictionary in 1919 when he 
was on his first trip to China for research. 
During his two years in China, he worked 
literally night and day to read the classic 
Chinese literature. What took the majority 
of this time was the drudgery of looking 
in ten or more dictionaries to try to find 
the real meanings of characters. And yet 
the 5,000-year-old culture of the Orient, 
including its philosophy, its art, its ethics, 
and its religion, is expressed in these charac- 
ters. They constitute the vehicle that car- 
ried this culture along, and without a 
complete and accurate knowledge of them, 
one cannot begin to consider Oriental civili- 
zation. The trouble is that the world of 
Chinese characters is like a sea of smoke 
that knows no limits. That being the case, 
Professor Morohashi resolved to spend his 
life preparing a perfect dictionary of ideo- 
graphs. He therefore set out on the process 
of making word cards for almost all the sur- 
viving literary output of ancient China. 
Even during his two years in China, several 
tens of thousands of cards piled up around 
his desk. They were to become the first 
stepping stone toward the publication of 
this great dictionary. 
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Of course, Professor Morohashi has 
criticized, compared, and selected words 
and definitions from other dictionaries, but 
these have furnished less than one-third 
of the words for his new work. He himself 
wrote the explanations for the other words. 
In order to carry out his task, therefore, 
he had to collect countless examples from 
a wide variety of sources, examine them dis- 
passionately, and decide upon the most 
appropriate explanations. The process, 
though infinitely time-consuming, enabled 
him to arrange the examples cited in chro- 
nological order, so that the periodic changes 
in the meaning of a given word are evident 
at a glance. This method of presentation 
is characteristic of the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary and other large western works of its 
type, but it is an innovation in the world 
of the ideograph. 

The first problem in a dictionary deal- 
ing with characters is that of deciding upon 
the proper written forms. In this connec- 
tion, Professor Morohashi used the palace 
edition of the K’ang-Hsi Dictionary as his 
basic text, but he supplemented the infor- 
mation gained therefrom by referring to a 
host of other renowned lexicons. As for 
the pronunciation of the characters, the 
new work gives first the Japanese kan-on 
and go-on (with special Japanese readings 
added in a third column), followed by the 
modern Chinese reading in the Wade ro- 
manization. Terms that are difficult to 
explain in words are accompanied by pic- 
tures, there being some 2,800 such illus- 
trations in all. This feature is a particularly 
helpful one. 

It would not be too much to say that 
during the more than twenty years Professor 
Morohashi has spent editing his dictionary, 
he had devoted his entire heart and mind 
to it. He has left his editing cubicle only 
long enough to weed his garden or take 
a short walk. He confesses that he has 
not seen a moving picture since talkies were 
introduced. Under his direction, a great 
number of assistants have contributed to 
the project at one time or another. With 
their help, the compiler has succeeded in 
searching the pages of more than fifty 
other dictionaries and, more astounding, of 


divers literary sources amounting to five or 
six hundred thousand volumes. In other 
words, this dictionary is a huge collection 
of the pertinent documents on Chinese 
characters. Among the Chinese words in- 
cluded there appear not only purely 
Chinese words of old standing, but also 
terms appearing in Buddhist scriptures, 
modern Chinese words, and words coined 
in Japan. In brief, virtually all words 
written with Chinese characters are con- 
tained. 

When Professor Morohashi was awarded 
the Asahi Shimbun Cultural Prize, ,he made 
the following modest statement: “Even 
with the support of the powerful Emperor 
K’ang-Hsi, it took a great number of Ch’ing 
scholars several years to compile the 
K’ang-Hsi_ Dictionary. 1 have feared that 
the efforts of an ordinary man like me 
would be insufficient, but somehow we have 
finished the book.” 

Professor Morohashi was born in 1893 
in Niigata Prefecture. At the age of five 
he began to learn Chinese from his father, 
who was himself a Sinologist, and during 
the subsequent sixty years he never aban- 
doned his studies. The year before last, at 
a celebration of his seventieth birthday, he 
made the following reflection on his life: 
“When I was seven I entered primary 
school, and when I was seventeen I became 
a primary school teacher. At twenty-seven 
I became a teacher in middle school, and at 
thirty-seven a teacher in higher normal 
school. At forty-seven, I received my 
doctor’s degree and became a teacher in 
a university. For thirty-seven years I 
taught students in the same field, and for 
seven years I was in charge of the education 
of His Imperial Highness the Crown Prince. 
I am conscious of and encouraged by the 
unseen presence of the six thousand pupils 
I have taught.” 

The scholar’s eyes are now virtually 
blind. The signs of blindness first appeared 
when the galleys of his dictionary were 
burned and more than two hundred tons 
of type were reduced to a mass of lead 
(among these there were forty thousand 
characters that had had to be made from 
specially cut wood-blocks). Of course, in 
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the twenty years that preceded that disaster 
his eyes had been damaged by the continual 
process of examining finely printed charac- 
ters through magnifying glasses, but the loss 
must have been a tremendous shock to his 
body as well as to his mind. He was also 
troubled by the death in the following 
year of four of his best-loved disciples. He 
says now that his greatest joy is that his 
dictionary, when published, will stand as 
a reward to the aspirations of those four 
who no longer live. 


Bunrui Ainu-go Jiten 
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It does not seem excessive to use the 
word immortal for this monumental book, 
reborn of the galley proofs that survived 
the ashes of war. Just as the art and 
letters of Greece were revived and brought 
to full realization outside of that country, 
the ancient literature of China has been 
given its full significance in this dictionary 
compiled by a half-blind Japanese scholar. 


Sakai Shoichi 


DAT 1A > GaP 


(Classified Dictionary of the Ainu Language) 


By Dr. Chiri Mashiho 


5 volumes, 148x2lcem. Attic Museum, Tokyo, 1955. 
Already published : first volume 395 pages, 800 yen. third volume 711 pages, 950 yen. 


NTIL recently the world authority on 
the Ainu language has been the 
Reverend John Batchelor’s Ainu- 

English-Japanese Dictionary. This was a 
collection of words that Dr. Batchelor had 
heard and recorded during his half century 
of service as a missionary among the Ainus. 
The work was a large one, running to more 
than a thousand pages and including about 
twenty thousand words. However, while 
the various nouns and verbs were included, 
the mode in which they were declined 
or conjugated was not indicated, and, as a 
result, the book amounted to no more than 
a collection of data on the Ainu language. 

Only a part of the new Classified Dic- 
tionary of the Ainu Language by Dr. Chiri 
Mashiho has to date been published, but it 
already exceeds Batchelor’s lexicon in size. 
In quality, too, the book is such a vast 
improvement that it changes the entire 
picture of Ainu studies. 

Dr. Chiri is a member of a well-to-do 
Ainu family that resides in the vicinity of 
Horobetsu, in Hokkaido. His parents be- 
ing progressives, he grew up without ever 
having heard Ainu spoken in his home. 
For that matter, he did not know that he 
was Ainu until he entered primary school. 


Having been graduated from the local 
primary and middle schools at the head of 
his class, on my suggestion, he went to 
Tokyo and entered the well-known First 
Higher School. However, on his vacations 
at home he began studying Ainu seriously, 
and after he had carried his research 
through a three-year course in the Depart- 
ment of Linguistics at the University of 
Tokyo, he had already caught up with me 
in knowledge of the language. During his 
years at the University he published four 
books on Ainu, the last of which he sub- 
mitted as a graduation thesis. After having 
been graduated he accepted a post at a 
school in Sakhalin in order to master the 
Ainu dialect spoken there. He continued 
in this location for several years, but 
ultimately transferred to the University of 
Hokkaido, where he has since lectured on 
the Ainu language and literature. The Dic- 
tionary of the Ainu Language embodies the 
results of his wide experience and constant 
research. 

The book is described as “classified” 
because each of the five volumes it com- 
prises is devoted to words in some particular 
field of knowledge. The first volume, which 
deals with botanical terms, earned for the 
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author last year the degree of Doctor of 
Literature (corresponding to the Occidental 
Doctor of Philosophy) from the University 
of Hokkaido. The third volume, which 
deals with physiology, was published before 
the second volume, on zoology, and many 
will recall chat it was recently awarded an 
Asahi Shimbun Prize for its merits. 

The dictionary is in Japanese-Ainu 
form. That is to say, Japanese words are 
listed in kana order and the equivalent Ainu 
expressions added. This organization is no 
doubt a result of the fact that the author 
collected most of his data by going to 
Ainu communities and questioning Ainu 
in Japanese as to the words actually used 
in their daily life. When the present dic- 
tionary has been completely published, the 
author proposes then to list all the Ainu 
words in alphabetical order and to compile 
a complete Ainu-English-Japanese lexicon. 
This book is therefore, in a sense, a pre- 
paration for the larger dictionary. 

There are many important points on 
which the present dictionary differs from 
its predecessors. In the first place, the locality 
in which each word is used is listed, so 
that the dialectical distribution is clear. 
Secondly, since etymologies are provided 
with all words, the beok doubles as a sort 
of etymological dictionary. In addition, 
folklore that has accumulated around the 
various words is included, and we are given 
therein an index to Ainu manners and 
customs. Furthermore, the third person 
form for each noun and the first person 
form for each verb are shown, making it 
simple to distinguish the class of declension 
or conjugation. Finally, the pronunciation 
of each word is given both in national 
phonetic symbols and in a systematic kana 
transcription, with accents carefully in- 
dicated. 

With this publication we have at last 
been given a really scientific Ainu dic- 
tionary. How fortunate that at a time 
when the Ainu tongue is on the verge of 
extinction, this brilliant scholar has come 
forward from among the Ainus themselves 
to record the elusive details of the langu- 
age and preserve them in complete form for 
posterity. One shudders to think of the 


gap that would have remained in our 
knowledge if Dr. Chiri had not appeared 
until one generation later. And we ought 
not forget that if he had not for twenty 
years attacked his subject with a strictly 
scientific attitude, cheerfully, and assiduous- 
ly devoting himself to an obscure and im- 
pecunious task, the data, the method, the 
results seen here would not have been 
achieved. 

I should like to call special attention 
to the fact that by virtue of being an Ainu 
himself the author has been able to ex- 
amine and present simple, straightforward 
explanations of sexual terms, about which 
outsiders are totally unable to inquire. 
Moreover, the attitude with which he has 
recorded his findings is that of the anato- 
mist or physiologist. I do not know of 
any other dictionary in the world that 
delves so deeply into the vocabulary with 
which it is concerned. The volume on 
physiology is a book not likely to be sur- 
passed in any language. From pages 162 
to 166, 57 terms for sexual intercourse are 
listed together with detailed explanations of 
their etymology and of the distinctions 
among them. The book is that thorough. 
Of course, its thoroughness is not confined 
to this sort of words. Five pages are de- 
voted to forty terms for “marriage,” and 
there are fifty-five words for “baby” (pp. 
468-477), fifty-four for “to sit down” (pp. 
223-228), and sixty-eight for “to die” (pp. 
198-203). The term “god of the year,” which 
refers to the Ainu god of epidemics, pre- 
sents many difficult problems concerning 
Ainu religion, and the appended explana- 
tion referred to in the entry for this word 
is in reality an important scholarly article 
of three pages. Thus, at times Dr. Chiri’s 
book greatly exceeds the ordinary limits of 
a dictionary. This is indeed one of its 
most unusual features. 

Specialized research does not often en- 
joy a favorable market, and it is remarkable 
that this young genius has been able to 
bring out just the sort of book that he 
wished to. The publisher is the Institute 
for the Study of Japanese Popular Culture, 
and the distributor is the Oka Shoin. Much 
credit for this publication is due to the 
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generous aid of Shibusawa Keizd, president 
both of the institute just named and of 


the Japan Society of Ethnology. In this 
respect, the book may be considered one of 
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the many great contributions of this gentle- 
man to the study of the Ainu people. 


Kindaichi Kydsuke 
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HE Kodjien (literary, Vast Garden of 
Words) is a long-awaited revised edi- 
tion of the well-known dictionary 

entitled Jien, which appeared some years ago. 
Containing about two hundred thousand 
entries, this great new lexicon includes not 
only ordinary words of past and present, but 
also scholarly terms from all fields, together 
with a wealth of information concerning 
the many various aspects of society. An 
effort has been made to present in this book 
an encyclopedia as well as a dictionary. 

The man who has brought the ambi- 

tious task of compiling this volume to its 
completion is Dr. Shimmura Izuru, the 
highest Japanese authority on the native 
tongue and on linguistics in general. Dr. 
Shimmura is an old member of the Japa- 
nese Academy and Professor Emeritus of 
Kyoto University. Rather than undertake 
the entire preparation of this book alone, 
he chose to enlist the assistance of first-rate 
specialists and promising young scholars 
wherever the occasion seemed to warrant 
doing so. The persons who cooperated on 
the project gave unsparingly of their time 
and effort, and their expert contributions 
are a tribute to Dr. Shimmura’s judgment. 
There have been many historical changes 
in the Japanese language over the long 
period that extends from very ancient times 
through the middle and early modern ages 
down to the present. The language is 
rich and complicated. Aside from native 
Japanese words, it contains Chinese words 
imported from the Asiatic continent, as 
well as words brought from Occidental 
countries and converted into Japanese. 
There are everyday words, occasional words, 
newly coined words, and technical words. 
Many are used similarly, others quite dif- 


ferently. There are newspaper words, slang 
words, and words that belong to one or 
more of the many non-standard dialects. 
All of these are newly in use in the various 
strata of society, and they tend to cause 
considerable confusion, especially among 
persons of different up-bringing or habit. 
There has long existed a need for a re- 
liable dictionary in which all these words 
were accurately explained and _ suitably 
arranged, and many have recognized that 
the benefits afforded by such a work would 
surpass the imagination. Previously in 
response to this need Dr. Shimmura pub- 
lished the Jien, which was a_ relatively 
brief volume. It received a universal wel- 
come and was used by a large number of 
people. Then in 1935, the author began a 
conscientious revision of this work, and by 
1945 the forms for the new version had been 
prepared, but they together with the manu- 
script were destroyed in an air-raid during 
that year, and the work of ten years went 
up in smoke. Having suffered this great 
disappointment, Dr. Shimmura and his 
associates, as well as his publisher, dropped 
the project for a time, but in the spring 
of 1948 they were inspired to take up 
where they had left off. Although the 
original publisher died, his son brought 
his worthy plan to realization. 

One can well imagine from the com- 
piler’s postcript the hard work and heart- 
break that went into the preparation of 
this book. The work extended from the 
prewar into the postwar period—an epoch 
which witnessed revolutionary changes in 
Japan. The army and navy, which were the 
great motivating forces of the prewar age, 
were abolished. With the publication of 
the new constitution, the laws, and indeed 
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the systems for doing everything, were 
changed. Consequently many of the terms 
that had been very important ceased to be 
important at all, while others changed so 
much in value that the entries for them 
had to be supplemented or abbreviated. 
New words that needed to be included ap- 
peared in steady succession. The compiler 
was accordingly faced with a thoroughly per- 
plexing situation. Such being the case, the 
first revision required six years, and the 
subsequent corrections and proof reading 
an additional three years. Dr. Shimmura 
worked tirelessly for perfection, and his 
achievement is this handsome 2360-page 
volume of A-5 size. 

Of a number of Japanese dictionaries 
that appeared shortly after the Meiji Period, 
the best were the Daigenkai (Great Sea of 
Words), compiled by Dr. Otsuki Fumihiko, 
and Dai-Nihon Kokugo Jiten (Dictionary of 
the Japanese Language), compiled by Dr. 
Ueda Kazutoshi and Mr. Matsui Kanji. 
These works are reliable, and their value 
remains great even today. However, they 
both comprise several volumes, and they 
are limited to early modern or pre-modern 
Japanese. On the other hand, while the 
contents of the new Kéjien are encyclopedic, 
they are made available to the user in one 
volume. This point makes the book ex- 
tremely convenient for everyday use. 

Among the many attractive features of 
this new dictionary, one notices first that 
the entries are presented in accordance with 
modern kana usage, which is purely phone- 
tic. In this respect, this book differs from 
the two works mentioned above, both of 
which employ the so-called historical kana 
spelling. The present-day spelling certainly 
makes it easier to look up ordinary words, 
and since in any event the traditional 
spelling can quickly be found in the Kdjien, 
the function of the book as an aid in 
reading classics is in no way diminished. 

In the case of the numerous foreign 
loan words used in modern Japanese, the 
Kajien invariably gives reliable etymologies. 
Furthermore, common phrases are given 
alongside the Japanese words occurring in 
them. The choice of illustrative expressions 
covers both past and present usage. Ex- 


amples are abundant, and they have been 
selected in such a way as to manifest the 
special characteristics of the Japanese langu- 
age. The phrases and sentences given, as 
well as the citations of sources, are accurate, 
and the detailed etymological information is 
clearly the result of careful research on the 
part of the compilers. In addition, mean- 
ings are given in the simplest way possible. 
In the explanatory sentences, Chinese 
characters other than those appearing on 
the list of 1850 authorized for ordinary use 
are avoided, and modern simplified forms 
are employed. Also, here again modern 
Kana spelling is used. All these features 
help to make this book appropriate for use 
under the postwar system of education. 

Pictures accompany names of plants, 
animals, machines, implements, architectural 
devices, and so on, as well as terms that 
have to do with the many unique customs 
of Japan. In every way the compilers have 
thoughtfully attempted to give thorough 
and readily understandable explanations. 
In the appendix there is a summary of 
Japanese grammar, along with charts illus- 
trating the use of verbs, auxiliary verbs, 
and adjectives. In addition, the appendix 
contains an outline of the rules for modern 
Kana spelling, a list of the authorized 
Chinese characters, a list of readings for 
characters employed in Japanese personal 
names, and an explanation of the newly 
systematized rules for romanization. The 
compilers have tried to promote the use 
and understanding of the language policies 
decided upon after exhaustive deliberation 
by the postwar Committee for National 
Language Reform. This is in a way only 
natural, but it is none the less indicative 
of the broad vision and thorough care with 
which this book was prepared. 

The new Kdjien is a dictionary that 
the Japanese nation should be happy to 
use in its daily life. It is an invaluable 
contribution to the promotion of language 
facility among the public at large. I wish 
personally to express my sincere gratitude 
to the compiler and his associates on the 
occasion of this publication. 


Toki Zenmaro 
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CHRONOLOGY 


March to June 1, 1955 


A 12-man economic goodwill mission headed by Fujiyama Aiichiré leaves 
Japan for Ceylon to study the economic potential of that country. 

The Defense Board drafts a six-year defense build-up program. The plan 
calls for 180,000 ground troops, 12,000 tons of naval craft and 1,500 planes, 
including 500 F-86F jet fighters and C-46 transport planes, making it possible 
for the U.S. Security Forces to evacuate from Japan upon the completion of 
the program. 

The representatives of various parties allocate the chairmanship of Lower 
House committees to the parties. The Democrats get 7, the Liberals 4, the 
Left-Wing Socialists 3 and the Right-Wing Socialists 2. 

The Japan Academy of Science announces the names of 10 scholars awarded 
the Imperial Prize and the Japan Academy of Science Prize. The 10 scholars 
include Dr. Fujita Yoshio, professor at Tokyo University, who is awarded 
the Imperial Prize for his study of “Stars of Lower Temperature”, and Dr. 
Morinaga Shuntaré, Ciief of the Agricultural Technology Research Institute, 
who is awarded the Japan Academy of Science Prize for the study of genetics 
of rice and bassica campestris. 

The Foreign Office announces the conclusion of a trade and payments agree- 
ment between Japan and Greece. 

The 7th session of ECAFE’s Committee on Industry and Trade is opened 
at the new Sankei Hall, Tokyo. 

The 22nd session of the Special Dict is opened. President Hatoyama of 
the Japan Democratic Party is elected by the House of Representatives to 
head the new Administration. Masutani Shuji, Liberal, is nominated Speaker 
and Sugiyama Motoji, Right-Wing Socialist, Vice Speaker. 

The Second Hatoyama Cabinet is formed. 

The Finance Ministry decides to modify the method of settling the rates 
of exchange effective March 22. 

“Japan-Ceylon Marine Food Trading Company” is inaugurated under the 
joint investment of Japan and Ceylon. 

The Cabinet decides to hold regular conferences of ministers in charge of 
economic affairs for the purpose of discussing the current economic problems. 

The Japanese Government yields to the demand of the Communist Chinese 
trade mission to Japan that the mission members be identified in their visas 
as coming from the “People’s Republic of China”. 

The U.S. and Japan begin negotiations on Japan's request for a reduction 
of her share of the joint defense costs. 

An lIl-man Philippine technical panel on reparations headed by Cesar 
Lanuza, Foreign Office Counsellor on economic affairs, arrives in Tokyo. 

The Finance Ministry adopts dollar usance measures for the import of 
an additional 15 items effective April 1. 

Three Japanese atomic scientists headed by Prof. ‘ Fujioka Yoshio, of the 
Education University, return to Tokyo from a three-month inspection tour 
of atomic industry facilities in the U.S. and European countries. 

The Ilth plenary session of the U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East is opened. The meeting elects Takasaki Tatsunosuke, Japanese 
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Minister and Director-General of the Economic Counsel Board, to the chair- 
manship. 

Thai Foreign Minister, Prince Wan Waithayakon, arrives in Tokyo. 

The main body of a 38-member Peiping trade mission, headed by Lei 
Jen-min, Vice Chairman of the Communist China International Trade Pro- 
motion Committee, arrives in Tokyo. 

The repatriation ship Koan Maru with 815 Japanese repatriates from Com- 
munist China aboard returns to Maizuru. 

Three major trading companies, which were affiliated with the defunct 
Mitsui Trading Company before the war, sign a merger agreement. 

The Agriculture and Forestry Ministry discloses a plan to send 1,500 un- 
married emigrants between 18 and 25 years old to Brazil within three years 
starting from July. 

The Diet passes the provisional budget for April and May. 

Japan and the United Kingdom reach an agreement for re-extension for 
another three years of the trade and payments agreement. 

The Government appoints Takasaki Tatsunosuke, Minister without Portfolio, 
as Japan’s chief delegate and Masayuki Tani, Adviser to the Foreign Office, 
as acting chief delegate, to the Afro-Asian conference in Bandung. 

The 14th session of the Japan Medical Congress is opened in Kyoto. 

The Communist Chinese trade mission begins negotiations with the Japa- 
nese negotiating team for a trade agreement. 

U.S. Secretary of State Dulles turns down Foreign Minister Shigemitsu’s 
request for conferences with him on the ground that his “schedule does not 
permit adequate time fully to prepare for and discuss matters of common 
interest.” 

The International Transport Workers’ Federation opens a five-day Asian 
regional conference in Tokyo to discuss the measures for strengthening the 
organization of the transport workers in Asia. Some 50 delegates from ten 
countries take part in the conference. 

The U.S. Security Forces announce the removal of the anti-submarine wire- 
netting from the mouth of Tokyo Bay. 

The Lower House Foreign Affairs Committee passes a resolution by a 
majority vote reprimanding the Hatoyama Government for its “careless conduct 
of diplomacy vis-a-vis the U.S, and the Soviet Union.” 

Japan and Thailand conclude a five-year cultural agreement. The agree- 
ment covers a wide range of subjects for cultural exchange. 

The llth session of the ECAFE comes to an end. The 12th session will 
be held in February 1956, in India. 

The U.S. and Japan reach an accord concerning the former's assistance in 
increasing Japanese productivity. The two countries exchange notes which 
provide for the sending of Japanese specialists to the U.S. for training and 
study in industry, mining, labor, transportation, agriculture and _ related 
fields, and the sending of American specialists and technicians to Japan to 
train Japanese nationals. 

Dr. Morishima of the Tokyo Science University solves, after 27 years’ labor, 
the mathematic “theory of Pierre de Fermat” which has been considered as 
a riddle in the mathematic world for centuries. 

The Thai-Japanese negotiations on the wartime “special yen” issue reach 
a successful conclusion. Japan agrees to pay Thailand ¥5,400 million in 
pounds sterling in five annual instalments and “capital goods of Japan and 
services of the Japanese people in the form of investment and credit” up to 
the amount of ¥9,600 million. 
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The U.S. Government consents to Japan’s request for cutting the latter's 
joint defense costs. Japan will reduce her contribution to the maintenance 
of American forces and their facilities by about ¥10,000 million. 

The Trade Fair Commission authorizes organization of a scrap iron pur- 
chase cartel by 18 iron and steel manufacturing companies. 

The U.S. Government proposes to give uranium concentrates to Japan. 
The Japanese Government will submit the American proposal to a meeting 
of the atomic energy utilization committee scheduled for April 21 when the 
committee will discuss Japan’s basic policy on foreign relations in connection 
with atomic energy. 

The Japanese delegation to the Afro-Asia conference leaves Japan for 
Bandung. 

Seventy persons in a mining community near Sasebo are trapped under 
a mountain of coal slag loosened by over 48 hours of torrential rains. 

Miki Bukichi again calls for a merger of the Democratic and Liberal parties 
in Osaka. 

Eighty-eight Japanese led by former Lt. Gen. Tominaga Kyoji return to 
Maizuru aboard the repatriation ship Koan Maru. They make up the third 
batch of Japanese nationals to be repatriated from Soviet Russia. 

Japan and the U.S. reach a formal agreement on the joint defense budget 
for the current fiscal year. Under the agreement, the U.S. agrees to a 
reduction by Japan of its share of the joint defense cost, while Japan, for 
its part, pledges maximum defense outlays to speed up its arm build-up. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry advises the cotton 
spinning industry to curtail its production by 12 per cent in the months of 
May and June. 

The Agriculture and Forestry Ministry announces that the prospects for 
wheat, barley and rye as of April 1 this year are generally good. 

The conservatives score a decisive victory in the local elections. Out of 
21 prefectural governors, four are re-elected and seven are elected for the 
third time. Most of the elected governors are conservatives or independents 
supported by the conservative parties. Only three are the renovationalists. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama opens the resumed session of the Diet with an 
open declaration that his Government is committed to an anti-Communist 
stand, 

The Cabinet adopts a revised government ordinance to suspend the supply 
of subsidies to those prefectures which can pay salaries of public middle and 
primary school teachers without the Treasury aid. 

The Japanese delegation to the Afro-Asian conference returns to Japan. 

The Government makes decision on the distribution of the ¥720 million 
compensation to the victims of the Bikini incident. 

A Red China-Japanese barter trade agreement providing for an exchange 
of £30 million each way is signed. The agreement is effective for one year. 

Japan's second International Trade Fair is opened. More than 1,640 booths 
are filled with exhibits from 24 countries that have participated in the Fair. 

Ishikawa Ichiro, chairman of the federation of economic organizations, at 
the 15th session of the FEO, urges the Government to “take measures to 
promote the defense industry of the country because procurement orders 
will decrease.” 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry issues a white paper 
for trade during the 1954 calendar year. The white paper admonishes the 
nation against any optimism on the strength of a 28 per cent increase in 
the export trade of the country. 
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The Government decides to replace the existing rice allocation system by 
a new advance purchase system by which the farmers notify Government 
agents in advance of the amount of rice they will sell. 

A 15-member Japanese scientist mission leaves Japan for the Soviet Union 
for a three-week tour of inspection. The group, comprised of members of 
the Japan Science Council, will visit Communist China on its way back to Japan. 

The Government announces that the national census, first to be held since 
Japan’s recovery of her sovereignty, will be taken October 1. 

The National Railways make public that 155 persons have lost their lives 
and 32 are believed to be missing today when the 1,500-ton National Railways’ 
ferry boat Shiun Maru, carrying about 850 passengers, sank after colliding 
with National Railways’ cargo-ferry 1,500-ton Udaka Maru in a dense fog 
about two miles off Takamatsu port, Shikoku Island. 

Governor Nagasaki Sonosuke of the National Railways Corporation tenders 
his resignation assuming responsibility for the sinking of the Shiun Maru. 

The scientific expedition of Kyoto University, headed by Dr. Motohara, 
leaves for Hindu Kush, Afghanistan. 

The 15th Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce is opened 
in Tokyo attended by more than 1,500 business leaders from 42 countries 
and representatives of 51 international organizations. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry announces that the wheat crop 
for 1955 will be two to seven per cent better than the average year. The 
ministry’s estimate shows that, compared with the average year (100), the 
crop of wheat will be 102 per cent, of barley 107 per cent and of rye 106 
per cent. 

The Government decides to accept American uranium concentrates and 
instructs the Japanese Embassy in Washington to begin talks with the United 
States for the conclusion of a Japan-U.S. bilateral agreement. 

Twenty-two surviving members of the Fukuryi Maru, affected by fallout 
from the U.S. Bikini H-bomb test last spring, are discharged from hospital. 

The Government decides to appoint Sogd Shinji, ex-director of the South 
Manchurian Railways, as president of the National Railways Corporation to 
succeed Nagasaki Sdnosuke who resigned assuming responsibility for the 
recent ferry-boat disaster in the Inland Sea. 

The Japan Federation of Bankers Associations at its directors’ meeting 
decides to reduce the rate of interests on loans by ¥0.001 per diem per ¥100 
from June 10. The Federation will submit its decision for approval to the 
Finance Ministry, the Policy Board of the Bank of Japan and the Fair Trade 
Commission. 

The Government decides to appropriate ¥3,300 million as a subsidy for 
rice crop failure in compliance with the demand from the Opposition parties. 
As a result of this concession, Lower House Budget committee meetings, which 
have been suspended since May 21, are resumed. 

The provisional budget for the month of June is approved by Diet. 

Matsumoto Shunichi, chief Japanese delegate to the Soviet-Japanese peace 
talks in London, leaves Tokyo for London by SAS plane. 

Japanese scientists open a two-week International Conference on Radioactive 
Effects at the Japan Science Council Building in Tokyo. Nine scholars from 
Russia, Red China, Belgium, Germany, Britain, Chile, France and South 
Africa take part in the conference at the invitation of the Japanese scientists. 

Japanese Ambassador plenipotentiary, Mr. Matsumoto Shunichi, calls on 
Soviet Ambassador plenipotentiary, Mr. Jacob Malik in London and Russo- 
Japanese Peace Negotiations have started. 
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Switzerland 

Kant Staeheli & Bahnhofstrasse 70, Zurich 
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Mainzer Landstrasse, Frank- 
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Drottinggatan 7, Stockholm 


Helsinki 


Via M. Macchi, Milano-71 
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YAWATA STEEL 


The Biggest Integrated Steel Producer in the Orient 


Ready for Export 
Rails, Shapes, Sheet piling, Bars, Wire Rods, 
Plates, Hot Rolled Sheets, Cold Rolled Sheets, 
Durzinc Sheets (Galvanized Steel Sheets,) 


Tin Plates, Electrical Steels, Nails, Wires, etc. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: YAWATASTEEL TOKYO 


Duesseldorf Office: Kloster Strasse 22 Duesseldorf, West-Germany. 


New York Office: Room 805, 52 Broadway, New York City, N.Y., U.S.A. 


YAWATA IRON. STEEL CO.LTD. 














APPLIANCES 





Refrigerators, Home Freezers 
Electric Ranges, Water Heaters 
Electric Sinks Dishwashers 
Disposalls, Washers, Ironers 
Dryers, Televisions, Radios, 
Radio Tubes, Air Conditioners, 


Fans, Toasters 


AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTOR 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
~O AW 









NIPPON KIKA! BOEKI {7's 


(NIPPON MACHINERY TRADING CO., LTD.) 


Head Office: Mitsui Bldg. No. 3, 3-chome, Nihonbashi, 
Muromachi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 

Branch Office: Sapporo, Nagoys, Oscka, Fukuoka, 
Yawata, Sendai. 
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IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS & 
DOMESTIC DEALERS 
OF 
ORES, IRON, STEEL, NON-FERROUS 
METALS, FUELS, CHEMICALS, 
FOODSTUFFS, ETC. 


WAREHOUSE BUSINESS, FORWARDING, 
INSURANCE & ESTATE AGENTS 


Branch Offices: 


Cable Address: Kobe, Osaka, Yawata, Yokohama, 
Head Office: Bangkok, Buenos Aires, Calcutta, 
3, 3-chome, Nihonbashi Muromachi “MITSUI TOKYO” New York, Rio de Janeiro, Taipei, 


Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan Tels (24) 4121,7171 etc, 


IMITSUMBUSSANaHGAISH/aail 


(MITSUI AND COMPANY, LIMITED) 











H.¢ iC. LinNnE 


A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
for 
TANKERS & CARGO VESSELS 


— e.. 


—Founded 1899— 


|1NO KAIUN KAISHA, LTD. 


Head Office: IINO Bidg. No. 6, 3-Chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Branches : Kobe, Yokohama, Osaka, Wakayama, Nagoya, 
Tokvyama, Moji, Maizuru, Otaru, Muroran. 

Overseas Offices: New York, London, Bangkok, Taipei. 

Cable Address: “lINO TOKYO” 





